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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  Marchioness  Solari,  some  years  pre- 
vious to  her  decease,  placed  in  the 
Editor's  hands  various  MS.  Letters  written 
by  her,  containing  a  short  Sketch  of  her 
eventful  Life,  also  other  MSS.  with  a  request 
that  he  would  prepare  them  for  publication, 
which  (from  their  unfinished  state)  he  has 
had  some  difficulty  in  doing.  The  following 
Biographical  Sketch  has  been  given  in  her 
own  words  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  and 
the  deficiency  supplied  from  memoranda, 
&c.  in  her  own  handwriting,  and  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  It  is,  however,  much  to 
be  regretted  that  she  did  not  complete  her 
"  Memoirs  and  Recollections  of  Celebrated 
Persons,"  with  whom  she  lived  for  many 
years  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

London,  April,  1845. 


INTRODUCTION. 

T^ROM  my  very  early  childhood,  I  had  the 
-*-  good  fortune  to  have  been  what  is  gene- 
rally denominated  a  "  Pet/'  in  the  noble  so- 
ciety of  the  ministerial  and  diplomatic  fami- 
lies and  men  of  genius,  such  as  the  late  Lords 
North,  Bute,  Spencer,  Rockingham;  the 
Messrs.  Charles  Fox,  Sheridan,  Burke,  Ers- 
kine,  Perceval,  &c. ;  and  flattered  by  their 
attention  to  my  then  merely  natural  talents, 
which  were  soon  improved  by  a  polished  and 
classical  education  in  France,*  and  consider- 
ably increased,  not  merely  by  the  study  of 
the  best  ancient  and  modern  authors,  but  by 
that  most  useful  and  beneficial,  the  study  of 


*  The  Marchioness  was  sent  to  the  Irish  convent  Rue 
de  Bacque  when  about  11  years  of  age. —  Ed. 
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the  different  manners  of  the  societies  of 
mankind.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  of 
distinguishing  myself  at  Paris;  and  from 
roval  and  illustrious  patronage  at  the  period, 
cftlsidered  as  the  most  classically  diplomatic 
brilliant  court  and  \ijife  most  polished  nation  in 
Europe.  Emboldened  with  courage,  and 
flattered  with  such  unexpected  admiration, 
my  primitive  propensities  for  the  society  of 
distinguished  public  characters  and  men  of 
genius  were  naturally  increased  by  fre- 
quently finding  myself  in  the  company  of 
the  following  ministers  of  state  and  diplo- 
matics, viz.  The  Count  de  Vergennes,  the 
Duke  de  Cloiseul,  Cardinal  de  Bernico,  the 
Duke  de  Vauganne,  Necker,  Calloron,  &c. 
Having  been  cordially  and  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  two  most  distinguished  diplo- 
matics of  Europe,  I  was  not  long  in  following 
up  my  political  career  on  the  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  during  my  travels.  At 
Turin,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  Counts  de  Porro,  Breme,  Satirano,  and 
Muscate.  At  Genoa,  Durazza,  Doria,  Guis- 
tinanos,  and  Spinota.  At  Florence,  the 
Count  Manfredini,  the  Duke  de  Strozzo, 
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Count  Corsini,  &c.  At  Rome,  Cardinals 
Brancadero,  Albani,  Sommalia,  Prince  Roz- 
zonico,  Braschi,  &c.  &c.  At  Naples,  as  at 
Paris,  from  royal  patronage  I  acquired  an  e^y 
introduction  to  the  Dukes  ^de  Galjo,  Lingi, 
Medici,  General  Acton,  Count  Tanuci,&c.&c. 
At  Vienna,  Prince  Kaunitz,  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  (the  father),  Baron  Thugut,  Count 
Lanbach,  Baron  Bergen,  &c.  At  Dresden, 
Count  Marcotini,  (the  factotum  of  Saxony). 
At  Berlin,  Count  Berensdorff,  Marquis  Lu- 
chisini,  Prince  Hortenbergh,  Baron  Wich- 
tenstein,  and  Goltbergh.  At  Munich,  Count 
Seifelt,  Baron  Rumfort,  Count  Mimizzi,  and 
General  Sogarolla,  &c.  At  St.  Petersburg!), 
(where  my  name  had,  long  previous  to  my 
arrival,  become  familiar,  from  the  numerous 
letters  of  introduction  with  which  I  had 
been  favoured  from  all  the  other  capitols  I 
had  travelled  through)  my  personal  appear- 
ance procured  me*  an  easy  introduction  to  the 
society  of  the  Princess  Wolkensky  Sotlikoff, 
Jusupoff,  Orloff,  Dashkoff,*  Shualloff,  Stack- 
lebergh,  Prince  Repnin,  Count  Capo  d'lns- 

*  Whose  Memoirs  were  published  a  few  years  ago. 
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tria  Demidoff,  Prince  Lieven,  &c.  At 
Stockholm,  Baron  d'Acdaleranz,  Count  Mur- 
ner,  Springperten,  Count  Person  Delagardy, 
Armfelt,  &c. 

Through  the  medium  of  these  statesmen, 
I  have  been  decorated  with  the  different 
order  and  crosses  of  merit,  by  their  respective 
imperial  and  royal  sovereigns,  as  may  be 
proved  from  their  autograph  letters,  for- 
warded to  me  by  their  diplomatic  agents 
resident  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  I  like- 
wise pride  myself  on  being  one  of  the 
collateral  branches  of  two  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  viz.  the  British-born  reigning 
queens,  Mary  and  Ann,  not  forgetting  their 
grandfather,  the  great  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Chancellor  of  England.  I  was 
deprived  of  my  parents  before  I  was  either 
able  to  recognize  their  persons,  or  to  feel  the 
weight  of  such  an  irreparable  loss,  and  was 
brought  up  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  when  of  a  suitable 
age,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Dames  d' 
honneur  to  the  Princess  Lamballe,  and  en- 
joyed the  patronage  and  private  confidence 
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of  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  I  became  the 
wife  of  the  Marquis  Anthony  Broglio  Solari, 
and  with  him  was  presented  to  most  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe;  and  continued  to 
live  with  him  at  Vienna  and  at  his  country 
seat,  near  Treviso,  in  splendour,  till  Buona- 
parte, at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  upset 
the  Venetian  Republic,  and  also  abolished 
the  entailed  estates,  (by  which  my  husband 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  patrimony)  and 
banished  me  from  the  Venetian  territory  for 
daring  to  express  in  his  presence  a  predilection 
for  England ! 

On  quitting  Venice,  I  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, but  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
France,  and  was  thus  reduced  in  a  short  time 
to  extremities  and  the  most  indescribable 
difficulties.  Since  which  time,  I  have  sub- 
sisted upon  whatever  trifling  remittance  my 
husband  was  able  to  make  me  from  the  frag- 
ments of  a  splendid  fortune,  and  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  my  pen  as  an  Author.  The  death 
of  my  husband  at  Venice,  in  1828,  put  an 
end  to  any  assistance  from  Italy;  and  my 
eye-sight  failing  me  from  age  and  close  ap- 
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plication,  plunged  me  into  the  most  frightful 
gulph  of  distress ;  and  now,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced period  of  my  life,  I  present  myself  to 
public  notice — widowed,  friendless,  money- 
less,* but  gratefully  sensible  of  the  benevo- 
lent assistance  I  have  already  experienced. 

CATHERINE  HYDE  BROGLIO  SOLARI. 


*  The  Austrian  Government  allowed  her  a  trifling 
annuity. 
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BROGLIO  SOLARI. 

LETTER    L* 

LORD  Hyde  Clarendon  was  sent  in  the  year 
1745  from  the  British  Court  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Germany,  and  in  particular  to  Vienna, 
where  he  made  that  memorable  peace  so  advan- 
tageously glorious  for  the  Empress;  not  only 
recovering  for  her  all  her  hereditary  provinces, 
(excepting  Silesia)  but  secured  to  her  the  low 
Countries,  in  perpetuity  with  many  other  advan- 
tages, for  all  Germany,  and  likewise  established 
the  kingdom  of  Sardiria  irrevocably  on  the  present 
Royal  Family  of  Savoy.  And  this  mission  termi- 
nated, he  was  sent  a  month  afterwards  to  conclude 
the  peace  for  the  North  of  Europe  in  Poland. 


*  The  following  Letters  appear  to  have  been  written  about 
the  year  18 19.     Ed. 
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During  his  residence  at  Warsovia,  he  privately 
married  a  Princess  Schavorinska,  which,  for  mo- 
tives unknown,  was,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
soon  set  aside.  By  this  lady  he  had  a  son  of  the 
name  of  George  Augustus  Hyde,  who  was  privately 
educated  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  cele- 
brated Count  Briiht  at  Dresden,  and  the  Jesuit 
Scalrosky,  a  Polish  Jew  in  his  service. 

The  Count  Marcollini  (who  had  been  for  many 
years  the  first  minister  at  that  country,  and  the 
early  companion  of  the  present  King  of  Saxony) 
as  well  as  the  Count  O'Kelly,  (an  Irish  gentleman 
who  was  then  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  much 
distinguished  by  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.) 
furnished  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs  with  many 
interesting  circumstances  relative  to  the  present 
work ;  from  mere  accident,  many  years  after  the 
death  of  her  real  father,  (when  she  could  have  had 
no  idea  of  their  being  so  nearly  connected  with 
her  own  history)  on  arriving  in  that  country ; 
(travelling  through  Germany  from  Italy,  flying  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution)  during  her  first 
residence  at  Dresden,  on  her  way  to  England. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hyde  was  invited  once  during  his  youth 
by  his  father  to  come  to  England,  which  he  did 
in  company  with  the  Count  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towsky,  his  Jesuit,  a  Polish  Jew,  and  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Williams ;  but  made  a 
short  stay,  as  they  returned  soon  after  to  Poland, 
where  Mr.  Hyde  much  distinguished  himself  by 
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his  personal  and  mental  acquirements,  and  was  at 
the  Court  of  Augustus  III.  generally  known  by 
the  flattering  name  of  the  Le  Beau  Angloes ;  and 
had  not  the  King's  sudden  death  prevented  it,  he 
would  have  been  created  a  Prince  by  the  name  of 
Hydrasky,  as  every  thing  had  been  prepared,  when 
the  dissolution  of  his  Royal  Patron  and  protector 
interrupted  its  completion.  After  the  King's  death 
he  left  Saxony  to  reside  in  Poland,  where  he 
became  seriously  attached  to  the  Countess  Bra- 
nizky,  sister  to  the  Count  Stanislaus  Poniatowski, 
(who  soon  after  became  the  Sovereign  of  Poland). 
The  Countess  assured  Hydrasky  (the  name  Mr. 
Hyde  was  then  known  by)  that  he  should  be  her 
future  husband  as  soon  as  she  could  procure  a 
divorce  from  the  Count  Branizky,  and  which,  in 
that  country,  and  at  this  time,  and  with  her 
powerful  influence,  was  the  most  easy  circumstance 
in  the  world.  Hydrasky  continued  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  Countess  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  Primate  of  Guerna,  her  uncle,  having  been 
gained  over  in  favour  of  a  divorce,  had  already 
sanctioned  their  future  union  in  private,  so  that 
Hydrasky  considered  the  Countess  as  his  future 
wife.  On  her  discovering  that  she  was  enceinte, 
she  caused  the  physicians  to  order  her  to  take  a 
journey  to  Bath  for  her  health,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land under  another  name,  in  company  only  with 
a  confidential  Jew  and  his  son,  (natives  of  Dam- 
niz)  as  it  is  the  custom  for  all  Polish  noblemen  to 
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have  one  or  more  of  these  people  in  their  houses. 
This  man  having  a  son  in  London  of  the  name  of 
Moses  Hyams,  (who  had  been  apprized  of  the 
journey  of  his  father  and  brother)  procured  her 
lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  private  gentleman  in 
Pall  Mall,  where  the  Countess  was  delivered  of 
the  writer  of  this  work ;  *  who  was  privately  bap- 
tized by  an  Irish  priest  of  the  name  of  Plunket, 
then  a  dependant  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Moses  Hyams  was  married,  and  his  wife  having 
been  confined  a  day  or  two  before,  the  Countess 
left  her  infant  daughter  to  her  care  until  some- 
thing could  be  fixed  on,  and  went  with  all  speed 
from  Pall  Mall  to  Bath,  and  from  thence  to 
Poland. 

You  see,  my  dear  friend,  f  that  I  have  at  last 
complied  with  your  wish  in  transcribing  the  real 
history  of  your  affectionate  friend, 

C.  H.  S.I 


*  Born  in  1755  or  1756. 

t  The  person  to  whom  these  letters  are  addressed  is  not 
named  in  the  MS.     Ed. 
J  Catherine  Hyde  Solari. 
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LETTER  II. 

ON  the  arrival  of  the  Countess  (my  mother) 
in  Poland,  what  was  her  agony  and  surprise 
at  finding  that  my  father,  Hydrasky,  had  been 
privately  assassinated,  she  knew  not  by  whom  or 
on  what  occasion,  as  the  only  two  persons  en- 
trusted with  the  secret  of  her  private  marriage 
were  (from  their  known  fidelity}  incapable  of 
betraying  it.  The  one,  the  Primate  of  Guerna ; 
the  other,  the  Polish  Jew,  who  had  never  once 
left  her ;  but  who  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  his 
native  country,  and  take  refuge  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  as  a  commissary,  where  he 
soon  died. 

The  Countess  was  never  after  able  to  obtain 
any  direct  knowledge  of  the  child  she  had  left  in 
England.  The  wife  of  Moses  Hyams  having  been 
taken  very  ill  soon  after  her  confinement,  her  own 
child,  as  well  as  the  infant  left  to  her  care,  were 
both  sent  out  of  the  house  to  be  suckled.  The 
child  of  Moses  Hyams  dying,  and  the  mother  not 
being  at  that  time  in  a  state  to  receive  the  news 
of  her  loss,  and  having  requested  that  her  child 
might  be  brought  to  her,  the  nurse  (by  her  hus- 
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band's  order)  produced  the  writer ;  *  The  little 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  two  children  (and 
being  told  that  the  Countess's  child  had  been  sent 
to  Poland)  favoured  the  deception,  and  she  thus 
continued  to  live  with  them  as  their  own  child. 
But  Moses  Hyams  never  undeceived  his  wife ; 
and  she  left  the  world  without  its  ever  having  been 
discovered  to  her :  nor  was  it  to  the  writer  herself 
until  a  few  months  previous  to  the  death  f  of 
Moses  Hyams. 

The  circumstances  of  Hyams  and  his  wife 
having  changed  for  the  worse,  they  found  them- 
selves (from  the  increase  of  five  children)  much 
embarrassed,  and  greatly  at  a  loss  to  continue  the 
liberal  education  which  had  been  commenced  in 
my  youth,  but  his  good  moral  character  and  con- 
duct caused  him  and  his  family  to  be  much  assisted 

by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of ;  and  he  being 

remarkably  entertained  with  my  growing  vivacity, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  first 
nobility  at  this  gentleman's  house,  among  whom 

was  the  late  Lady  M D 4     She  being  a 

great  patroness  of  all  musical  people,  soon  intro- 
duced me  to  the  first  societies,  and  induced  Lord 
,  the  Duke  of  L ,  and  Norfolk,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  continuance  of  my  education.  Sac- 


*  The  author  of  this  work.  f  In  August,  1796. 

$  Lady  Mary  Duncan. 
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chini*  was  fixed  upon  by  her  Ladyship  in  addition 
to  French  and  Italian  masters,  the  studies  of 
which  have  so  often  been  the  consolation  of 

Yours, 

C.  H.  S. 


LETTER   III. 

E  nobleman  I  last  mentioned  to  you  gene- 
JL  rously  took  charge  of  my  education,  and 
sent  me  to  France.  It  was  there  I  first  imbibed 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Religion ;  I  had 
been  educated  till  then  in  the  best  moral  prin- 
ciples, without  the  smallest  restriction  or  violence 
to  those  sentiments  which  my  supposed  father  and 
mother  had  professed,  and  was  left  perfectly  at 
liberty,  with  respect  to  my  conscience,  in  religious 
matters  ;  by  these  circumstances,  you  will  see 


*  Sacchini  was  a  celebrated  Italian  composer,  born  at 
Naples  in  1735.  He  fecudied  under  Durante,  and  after 
being  employed  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  several  other  cities 
in  Italy,  went  to  London,  where  he  composed  several  operas. 
Meeting  with  some  opposition  there,  he  left  for  Paris,  where 
he  reached  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  obtained  a  pension 
from  the  Queen  (Maria  Antoinette),  and  died  in  1786. 
Sacchini  used  to  declare,  that  "  he  had  never  moments  of 
inspiration  except  his  two  favourite  cats  were  sitting  one  on 
each  shoulder."— Ed. 
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that  I  was  early  a  spoiled  child.     *       *      *       * 

Lady    M D having    generously    paid 

Sacchini  to  instruct  me  in  music  previous  to  my 
quitting  England,  and  he  being  much  pleased  with 
the  extent  of  my  voice,  as  well  as  the  rapid  pro- 
gress I  made  in  the  Italian  language,  wrote  to 

Lady  M D (on   his  being   appointed 

Music  Master  to  the  Queen  of  France)  "  that  he 
heard  of  her  protege  coming  to  Paris,  and  if  he 
could  be  of  any  service  he  would  with  pleasure ;" 
and  he  continued  occasionally  to  instruct  me  in 
that  art  in  which  he  excelled  all  others.  Pleased 
with  the  gigantic  advances  in  my  studies,  im- 
proving rapidly  in  all  the  fine  arts,  in  which  he 
himself  was  a  great  proficient,  the  propensity 
which  he  discovered  in  me  for  his  own  religion 
not  only  caused  his  admiration,  but  gave  rise  to 
his  speaking  of  me  with  ecstasy,  particularly  when 
he  was  giving  lessons  one  day  to  that  ever  re- 
gretted and  unfortunate  princess,  Maria  Antoinette, 
which  greatly  excited  Her  Majesty's  curiosity. 
At  one  of  these  conversations  (which  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  Lamballe),  she  * 
requested  Sacchini  to  permit  her  to  accompany 
him  on  one  of  the  clays  he  was  accustomed  to 
give  me  lessons,  which  was  accordingly  agreed  to. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  efface  the  impression 
she  made  on  my  mind  the  first  time  she  did  me 

*  The  Princess  Lamballe. 
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that  honour.  I  will  endeavour  (as  far  as  I  can 
recollect  at  this  distant  period)  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  this  most  beautiful,  most  amiable,  most 
accomplished,  and  most  virtuous  princess  I  ever 
knew  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  though  my 
heart  still  bleeds  while  I  reflect  on  her  cruel  fate. 
She  was  not  very  tall,  but  remarkably  well  made, 
with  a  very  fine  complexion  ;  her  mouth,  lips,  and 
teeth  the  most  perfect  ever  seen,  with  a  benevolent 
smile  and  the  most  extraordinary  head  of  hair. 
In  short,  she  might  be  equalled,  but  never  sur- 
passed by  any  of  her  sex  for  her  generosity,  her 
understanding,  her  unlimited  charity.  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles  never  formed  a  more  perfect  figure  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Sacchini  presented  the 
Princess  of  Lamballe  to  me  not  by  her  own  name, 
but  as  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  hearing  me  sing  and  conversing  with  me 
in  Italian,  which  was  her  native  language,  on 
both  of  which  she  paid  me  the  most  flattering 
encomiums ;  and  though  timid  in  my  nature,  I 
yet  felt  a  degree  of  confidence  in  her  presence, 
that  I  surpassed  myself,  and  much  enhanced  my 
humble  abilities  (from  the  free  exercise  of  them) 
so  as  to  call  forth  the  most  unequivocal  appro- 
bation of  the  good  and  affectionate  Sacchini,  who 
was  never  very  lavish  in  his  praises.  Her  Royal 
Highness,  previous  to  taking  leave  of  me,  put  on 
my  neck  a  gold  chain  of  considerable  value,  which 
she  said,  "  she  hoped  I  would  accept  as  a  proof 
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of  the  pleasure  she  had  derived  in  being  present 
at  the  lesson  Sacchini  gave  me  :"  and  they  both 
left  me.  I  would  gladly  have  divided  the  gift 
(which  was  very  handsome)  to  have  known  who 
was  the  person  that  gave  it !  I  never  saw  Sac- 
chini but  with  heart-felt  pleasure,  and  never 
wished  more  for  anything  on  earth  than  I  did  for 
his  return.  I  asked  every  person  in  the  house,  if 
they  had  seen  or  knew  who  the  lady  was,  and 
received  a  general  negative  ;  exceptthat"  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  creature  they  had  ever  seen, 
with  the  most  amiable  manners;"  which  only 
augmented  my  former  curiosity.  However,  two 
days  afterwards  (which  were  like  two  centuries  to 
me)  I  had  the  unspeakable  pleasure  to  see  Sac- 
chini ;  I  scarcely  gave  the  poor  man  time  to  take 
off  his  hat,  and  put  down  his  cane  and  great  coat, 
before  I  besieged  him  with  inquiries  respecting  the 
person  he  introduced  me  to.  He  then  told  me 
that  it  was  the  Princess  Lamballe,  and  that  she 
was  a  very  near  relation  to  the  royal  court  of 
Turin.  She  had  been  much  charmed  with  me, 
and  he  hoped  that  her  visit  (which  was  first  from 
her  curiosity  being  excited)  would  be  repeated 
upon  very  different  sentiments.  He  then  gave 
me  a  lesson  (as  usual)  upon  music,  and  that 
finished,  read  with  me  an  Opera  of  Metastasio.* 


*  The  Homer  of  Italian  Dramatists.  The  proof  of  the 
degeneration  of  every  degree  of  gratitude  towards  this 
great  man,  (who  had  written  and  composed  all  his  works 
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Previous  to  taking  his  leave,  he  informed  me 
"  that  the  princess  had  spoken  of  me  to  a  very 
great  personage  in  the  highest  terms  of  appro- 
bation ;  and  that  he  doubted  not,  but  that  if  I  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  music  and  different  languages 
(particularly  the  German)  it  would  certainly  be 
of  much  use  to  me  in  my  future  career."  You 


under  the  immediate  commands  and  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Arch-Duchesses,  daughters  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa)  are,  that  they  are  now  excluded  from  all  the 
theatres  under  the  Austrian  government,  and  particularly  so 
at  Vienna.  This  circumstance  needs  no  comment,  excepting 
in  the  truth  of  his  own  observations  :  "  Alto  splendore  del 
Freno  belle  le  colpe  sono,  &c.  &c."  The  remains  of  this 
great  man  (whose  writings  will  ever  be  the  model  of  all 
other  dramatic  writers,  for  music,  elegance  of  language* 
diction,  and  the  clearness  of  describing  the  human  passions) 
are  now  in  an  old  broken  wooden  coffin,  covered  with  rags, 
in  a  vault  under  the  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Vienna,  where  I 
myself  saw  it  some  few  months  since,  in  company  with  many 
of  my  countrymen,  and  which  made  me  shudder  at  the  want 
of  gratitude  to  his  memory.  Returning  from  this  melan- 
choly scene  to  the  house  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Eskeles,  (the 
most  amiable  woman  in  Vienna)  to  dine,  and  she  observing 
that  "  I  was  somewhat  discomposed,"  I  told  her  the  motive* 
She  informed  me,  that  the  Abbe  Carpani  (who  was  the 
common  counsellor  of  tht  family)  had  frequently  proposed 
to  make  a  subscription  amongst  the  Milanese  gentlemen  (his 
countrymen)  for  erecting  a  monument,  which  had  not  been 
permitted  to  be  executed.  This  is  a  strange  contrast,  when 
we  reflect  how  many  monuments  have  been  erected  to  men 
of  much  less  mind  during  this  last  century,  many  of  them 
having  only  distinguished  themselves  for  being  wholesale 
butchers  of  human  flesh,  having  sacrificed  millions  of  men  to 
their  private  ambition. 
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see,  my  dear  friend,  with  what  a  flattering  pros- 
pect I  began  the  world  from  which  I  date  (not- 
withstanding) all  my  past  misfortunes. 
Yours  ever, 

C.  H.  S. 


LETTER   IV. 

YOU  will,  no  doubt,  remember  the  counsel 
given  me  by  the  good  Sacchini,  "  Con- 
tinue to  cultivate  your  mind  as  you  have  begun." 
The  first  object,  therefore,  was  to  endeavour  to 
increase,  if  possible,  my  studies.  Not  content 
with  occupying  myself  the  whole  of  the  day,  I 
got  my  old  duenna  to  purchase  me  candles,  that 
I  might  pursue  them,  even  in  reading  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night,  to  which  may  be  attributed  the 
cause  of  my  having  very  early  ruined  my  sight. 
I  continued  to  receive  instruction  as  usual,  I  did 
not  lose  time  in  the  absence  of  my  instructors. 
While  others  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  oc- 
cupations suitable  to  their  youth,  I  was  poring 
over  books  ;  and  did  not  quit  one  study,  but  to 
prepare  myself  with  more  alacrity  for  another ; 
and  the  advantages  I  derived  from  assiduous 
application,  sufficiently  compensated  me,  when, 
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from  an  unforeseen  accident,  the  chain  was  soon 
torn  asunder,  and  the  pure  metal  was  exchanged 
for  a  stubborn  steel  one,  that  fatally  linked  me  to 
a  matrimonial  engagement,  though  to  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  handsome  men  I  ever  saw. 
A  few  days  elapsed  between  the  visit  of  her  high- 
ness and  that  of  the  fatal  rock  I  was  to  strand  on, 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  Sacchini.  I  know 
not  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  customs  and 
rules  which  then  existed  with  respect  to  young 
ladies  who  were  educated  in  France,  namely,  that 
they  could  only  receive  female  visitors  once  a 
week,  and  male  visitors  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Superior  of  the  Institution  where  they  resided, 
unless  they  were  very  near  relations,  and  pro- 
duced to  the  Superior  letters  from  them  or  their 
guardians.  The  letter  of  Sacchini  was  accordingly 
shewn,  and  as  his  name  was  so  generally  respected, 
it  was  very  easy  to  procure  the  desired  permission. 
According  to  appointment,  the  next  day  at  the 
usual  hour,  Sacchini  and  his  companion  Mr.  G.  A. 
Plomer,  made  their  appearance.  His  external 
nobleness  of  figure,  his  mental  qualities,  his 
knowledge  in  musio  surprised  me  not  a  little, 
having  sung  a  duet  with  me  at  first  sight,  which 
duet  cost  me  very  unpleasant  solos,  after  he 
became  my  husband.  His  talents  for  drawing 
and  the  fine  arts  quite  enchanted  me,  and  he  was 
not  apparently  dissatisfied  with  that  which  he  had 
seen  and  heard  of  my  own  little  exertions.  He 
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paid  me  no  small  encomiums  on  my  natural  and 
acquired  abilities,  so  much  so,  that  I  remember 
Sacchini  checking  him,  fearful  perhaps  that  I 
might  become  too  vain.  Before  we  parted  the 
Superior  was  applied  to  for  a  renewal  of  the  per- 
mission for  Mr.  Plomer  to  call  upon  me  "  to 
superintend,"  as  he  then  expressed  himself,  "  a 
part  of  my  education  ;  which  permission  would 
also  be  most  agreeable  to  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Lamballe,  who  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  every  thing  that  tended  to  my  ad- 
vancement ;"  and  declared,  "  He  would  with 
pleasure  call  on  me  and  give  me  instructions  in 
drawing,  painting,  &c.  &c."  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  I  received 
from  such  a  declaration,  as  I  then,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  began  to  consider  myself  some- 
what superior  to  common  mortals,  and  much 
above  my  supposed  birth,  respecting  which,  the 
instinct  of  nature  told  me  there  was  a  mystery. 

Yours,  &c. 

C.  H.  S. 
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LETTER  V. 

MY  heart  throbbed  forcibly  for  the  return  of 
Mr.  Plomer,  whose  obliging  manners  quite 
captivated  me.  I  began  to  reflect  that  Sacchini 
was  rather  too  severe  in  his  observations,  and  that 
Mr.  Plomer  merited  my  gratitude  equally  with 
himself.  His  suspicions  (if  they  existed  at  that 
time)  were  not  unfounded,  as  I  very  soon  became 
a  victim  to  my  own  credulity.  Notwithstanding 
the  warmth  of  his  professions,  Mr.  Plomer  took 
care  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  visits  by  not  re- 
turning for  eight  days ;  and  though  I  felt  the 
most  unspeakable  mortification  from  his  absence, 
and  was  curious  to  know  the  reason,  yet  I  was 
determined  from  pride  not  to  shew  it,  and  never 
once  discovered  the  smallest  uneasiness  before 
Sacchini ;  so  that  Mr.  Plomer's  long  absence  was 
to  my  mind  perfectly  justified,  his  having  been  at 
that  time  the  particular  friend  and  companion  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  ;*  and  he  was  "  under 
the  necessity,"  as  he  said,  "  of  accompanying 
him  to  one  of  his  country  seats,  and  being  taken 
by  surprise,  had  not  time  to  inform  me  or  Sacchini 
of  his  abrupt  departure  from  Paris,  and  hoping 
every  day  to  return,  was  the  real  cause  of  his 

*  Egalite. 
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not  writing."  At  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  I 
was  overjoyed  to  see  him  return  with  Sacchini 
one  morning  rather  earlier  than  usual.  Until 
this  period  of  my  life  I  had  never  once  been  mo- 
lested with  any  other  sentiment  than  the  wish  of 
excelling  in  knowledge  and  information,  and  the 
laborious  assiduity  which  then  occupied  my  mind 
left  me  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  any  other 
sentiment.  Love  never  once  entered  my  soul ; 
but  ah  me  !  those  days  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
were  passing  away,  and  I  soon  found  my  slum- 
bers disturbed  and  interrupted.  As  Sacchini  had 
introduced  Mr.  Plomer  with  the  best  intentions, 
he  could  have  no  objection  to  the  renewal  of  his 
visits  to  me,  as  he  firmly  believed  that  it  was  from 
the  motive  of  now  and  then  singing  with  me,  and 
cultivating  my  mind,  and  from  a  wish  of  commu- 
nicating a  part  of  the  great  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  in  most  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  thereby 
assisting  me  in  the  advancement  of  my  education ; 
indeed  no  man  on  earth  was  more  capable,  from 
his  own  knowledge,  and  the  amiable  manner  in 
which  he  communicated  that  knowledge  to  others; 
and  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  had  I  remained 
his  scholar,  instead  of  becoming  so  soon  his  wife, 
I  should  never  have  had  reason  to  regret  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  from  the 
instructor  he  became  the  admirer,  from  the  ad- 
mirer the  lover,  and  from  the  lover  the  husband. 
That  Mr.  Plomer  was  sincerely  attached  to  me, 
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there  was  not  the  smallest  doubt,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  many  circumstances,  as  well  as  by  the 
mouth  of  that  angelic  Princess*  when  at  Bath, 
who  never  lost  sight  (but  from  my  own  folly)  of 
being  my  generous  patroness  until  her  untimely 
death,  as  I  received  letters  from  her  in  Italy 
months  after  her  decease ;  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  troubles  in  France,  they  were  detained  long 
after  she  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  had 
become  a  victim  to  her  friendship,  and  a  martyr 
to  the  rectitude  of  her  heart,  and  the  loyalty  and 
constancy  which  she  owed  to  her  sovereign  mis- 
tress and  friend. f  These  are  the  crimes,  and  no 
others,  that  could  be  attributed  to  her,  and  for 
these  only  she  was  publicly  sacrificed,  and  most 
cruelly  butchered,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1793. 
Her  martyrdom  has  stained  the  most  polished 
nation  in  Europe  with  the  blackest  of  crimes.  I 
must  quit  this  subject,  or  I  shall  forget  myself, 
as  the  circumstances  of  this  fatal  affair  will  be 
mentioned  in  due  time  and  place,!  and  you  shall 
be  informed  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  person 
you  have  so  benevolently  distinguished  during 
the  greatest  part  of  her  life. 

Unutterably  yours,  &c. 

C.  H.  S. 


*  Lamballe.  t  Marie  Antoinette. 

%  Vide  the   Marchioness'  "  Memoirs   of  the   Princess 
Lamballe,"  2  vols. 

C 
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LETTER   VI. 

MR.  Plomer  and  Sacchini  continued  to  in- 
struct me  alternately  in  the  different  arts, 
and  then  (I  know  not  by  whose  authority)  old 
Vestris*  was  ordered  to  give  me  lessons  in  dan- 
cing, though  that  art  I  had  already  attained 
previous  to  my  quitting  England.  I  was  remark- 
ably partial  to  that  exercise,  as  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  females  as  fencing  is  for  gen- 
tlemen. I  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  receiving 
on  the  1st  of  September,  a  letter  from  Sacchini, 
(informing  me  that  the  8th  of  that  month  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Princess 
Lamballe)  in  which  he  enclosed  me  a  very  hand- 
some purse  richly  embroidered  with  her  highness' 
initials,  requesting  that  on  that  day  I  would  send 
it  with  a  letter  written  in  Italian,  suited  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  bagatte  in  question  in  his  name, 
requesting  "  to  be  excused  from  attending  me 
for  some  days,  being  very  much  occupied  in  com- 


*  Guetano  Apoline  Balthazar  Vestris,  the  celebrated 
professor  of  dancing,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1729.  Made 
his  debut  at  the  Parisian  Opera  in  1 748,  and  for  many  years 
was  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  that  gay  capital.  He 
retired  with  a  pension  in  1781,  and  died  in  1808. 
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posing  some  little  thing  for  her  majesty  on  the 
occasion/'  and  that  "  as  soon  as  he  had  copied 
the  same,  he  would  send  me  the  music  to  study, 
so  as  to  be  prepared  should  her  highness  the 
Princess  Lamballe  honour  me  with  a  visit,  that  I 
might  agreeably  surprise  her  with  the  performance 
of  the  music  intended  to  celebrate  the  happy  day 
of  the  anniversary  of  her  birth."  This  circumstance 
perplexed  me  very  much,  as  I  could  not  brook 
the  idea  of  making  use  of  a  fallacy.  The  sending 
the  purse  in  my  name  did  not  agree  with  that 
general  candour  I  had  ever  endeavoured  to  exercise 
until  then  with  every  person  indiscriminately,  and 
I  determined  to  do  something  in  my  own  way.  I 
immediately  sent  out  and  bought  some  white  satin, 
put  it  on  a  frame,  and  did  not  intend  to  say  any 
thing  to  Sacchini  until  I  had  finished  it ;  and  a 
young  lady  (my  particular  acquaintance,  much 
older  than  myself,  and  of  course  much  more 
aufait)  assisted  me  to  finish  the  screen  in  time  for 
the  day  fixed  upon,  whereon  I  worked  the  prin- 
cess' initials  coming  forth  from  the  rays  of  a 
blazing  sun,  of  gold  foil,  with  an  allegorical  verse 
in  Latin,  which  I  .thought  apropos,  "  I  had 
rather  die  than  do  a  disgraceful  action;"  and 
"  I  think  for  myself."  These  lines  were  directed 
to  Sacchini,  as  it  was  the  only  means  of  con- 
vincing him  that  for  the  future  I  might  be  allowed 
to  think  and  reflect  for  myself.  Sacchini  having 
finished  his  composition  sooner  than  1  imagined, 
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hastened  to  bring  me  the  promised  music,  and 
found  me  embroidering.  He  was  so  far  from 
being  displeased,  that  he  highly  applauded  my 
determination,  assuring  me  that  the  reason  he 
had  sent  me  the  purse,  was  "  because  he  had 
totally  forgotten  to  mention  to  me  the  circum- 
stance until  it  was  too  late,  and  fearful  that  I 
might  be  considered  wanting  in  attention  to  her 
highness,  he  thought  that  I  might  send  her  the 
purse,  and  that  it  might  have  passed  as  the  off- 
spring of  my  own  imagination ;  and  did  it  entirely 
from  the  motive  of  interesting  her  highness  more 
in  my  favour  for  this  my  little  attention."  I  had 
no  words  to  thank  the  good  old  man,  and  my 
gratitude  was  expressed  by  a  flood  of  tears,  when 
the  name  of  her  highness  was  announced.  On  her 
entering  the  room  (seeing  that  the  tears  were 
still  trickling  down  my  cheeks)  Sacchini  informed 
her  of  the  conversation  which  had  occasioned 
them.  *  *  *  * 

I  shall  conclude,  by  saying  that  I  am  unalter- 
ably yours, 

C.  H.  S. 
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LETTER  VII. 

I  AM  sure  you  are  anxious  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  visit  of  her  highness ;  as  she  always 
had  one  great  object  in  every  action  of  her  life, 
which  was  constantly  directed  to  the  benefit  of 
others.  I  told  you  that  the  great  interest  Sacchini 
had  taken  in  my  education,  was  increased  by  the 
propensity  I  had  evinced  for  the  Catholic  per- 
suasion, and  from  a  sentiment  of  delicacy  to  the 
persons  in  England,  who  had  undertaken  to 
supply  the  necessary  expense  of  my  education, 
he  had  never  once  entered  upon  the  subject  of 
religion  with  me,  except  in  general  terms,  but 
communicated  his  ideas  of  my  conversion  to  the 
princess,*  and  also  to  his  royal  scholar  ;f  and  to 
this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  the  first  visit 
I  received  from  the  princess.  She  kindly  informed 
me  that  the  next  day  was  the  anniversary  of  her 
birth  day.  "  She  had  given  orders,"  she  said, 
"  that  the  Superior  of  the  convent  should  solem- 
nize the  same,  in  the  morning  with  thanksgiving 
to  the  Omnipotent,  for  the  happy  return  of  that 
day  ;  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  distributed  to 


Lamballe.  f  The  Queen  of  France. 
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the  persons  whom  she  knew  were  most  in  want  of 
alms,  and  a  dinner  and  supper  with  a  ball  should 
be  given  to  the  young  ladies,  and  that  she  hoped 
I  would  put  on  the  dress  she  had  ordered  to  be 
made  for  me  (which  I  should  receive  in  the  course 
of  the  day)  and  if  any  other  little  thing  was  want- 
ing she  presented  me  with  a  purse,  saying,  "  that 
will  supply  your  wants,  now  let  me  hear  what 
proficiency  you  have  made  since  I  saw  you  last  ?" 
Sacchini  then  took  up  the  music  he  had  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  the  words  having  been, 
translated  by  him  into  her  native  language  (the 
Italian)  as  the  original  was  in  French.  She  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  not  less  so 
with  the  execution  of  your  humble  servant;  and 
well  she  might  be,  for  I  must  say  the  truth,  that 
Sacchini  would  never  have  allowed  his  compo- 
sition to  be  indifferently  performed  in  his  pre- 
sence; and  if  I  may  judge  from  the  present 
she  made  me  afterwards  of  a  very  handsome 
diamond  ring,  saying,  "  Vi  ho  incalenato  alle 
belle  arte  ed  ora  con  quest'  anello  vi  faccio 
sposa  alle  scienze;"*  it  was  impossible  to  say 
more,  or  to  make  use  of  more  encouraging  lan- 
guage to  a  young  person  who  was  just  com- 
mencing her  studies ;  but  that  which  pleased  her 
and  quite  won  her  heart  in  my  favour,  was  my 


*  "  I  hare  enchained  you  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  now 
with  this  ring  I  make  you  spouse  to  the  Sciences." 
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informing  her  of  all  my  movements  on  religious 
matters.  She  said  she  would  send  some  person 
of  her  own,  on  whom  she  had  confidential  reliance 
with  respect  to  the  method  I  ought  in  future  to 
observe  in  the  wish  I  had  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  assured  me  that  she 
would  not  lose  a  moment  in  choosing  for  me  a 
person  worthy  of  the  charge  committed  to  him ; 
and  embracing  me  with  the  greatest  tenderness, 
told  me,  that  "  as  soon  as  I  should  be  sufficiently 
initiated  in  the  sacred  mystery  of  that  faith,  she 
and  her  father-in-law  the  Duke  of  Penthievre 
would  stand  god-father  and  god -mother  to  me  at 
my  baptism."  She  gave  me  her  blessing  and 
departed  with  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes.  Sacchini, 
not  less  moved  by  this  conversation  than  her 
highness,  could  not  utter  a  syllable,  and  left  me 
with  a  hearty  squeeze  of  the  hand. 

Yours,  &c. 

C.  H.  S. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

E  8th  of  September*  was  ushered  in  with 
-I  the  greatest  solemnity  with  a  Te  Deum. 
The  dinner  was  magnificent — the  ball  brilliant,  and 
the  supper  served  up  with  that  elegance  in  which 
the  French  excel.  The  evening  terminated  with 
a  very  fine  display  of  fireworks  in  the  garden  of 
the  convent.  We  had  every  thing  in  our  little 
way  as  if  we  had  been  at  Court,  for  every  one 
made  the  best  show  she  could.  All  drest  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  and  those  in  mourning  were 
ordered  to  take  off  their  sables,  and  (not  to  leave 
myself  out)  I  was  full-dressed,  with  my  gold  chain, 
a  new  dress,  and  brilliant  rings.  On  this  occasion, 
many  unfortunate  families  received  the  gracious 
bounty  of  her  Highness,  and  blessed  her  memory 
for  the  largeness  of  her  alms,  as  in  no  one  action 
of  her  life  did  she  ever  forget  to  commiserate, 
assist,  and  protect  those  who  had  felt  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  events.  Two  days  after,  Mr. 
Plomer  came  to  pay  me  a  visit  (as  he  said)  "  of 
congratulation  on  account  of  the  uncommon  in- 
terest a  certain  person  had  taken  for  my  future 
establishment  in  life ;  "  but  this  was  false,  as  he 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  my  becoming  a  Catholic. 

*  The  Princess  Lamballe's  birthday. 
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I  answered  him,  that "  I  was  very  sensible  of  every 
thing  that  had  been  done,  and  that  might  be  con- 
templated for  me  for  the  time  to  come;  that  I 
had  no  other  ambition  but  that  of  studying  to 
merit  its  continuance."  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
find  you  are  to  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  as 
her  Highness  has  roused  her  curiosity  from  her 
having  informed  her  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
German  language  without  your  ever  having  been 
in  that  country,  and  (laughing  laconically)  if 
things  go  on  at  this  rate,  ere  long  I  shall  recom- 
mend myself  to  your  protection.  But  the  main 
object  that  has  so  rapidly  advanced  and  recon- 
ciled you,  my  dear  girl,  to  all  these  great  people 
is  the  partiality  you  have  evinced  for  their  religion. 

The  good  Duke  of  P *  told  me  the  whole 

story,  and  repeated  to  me  a  great  part  of  the 
conversation  you  had  with  her  Highness  the  last 
time  she  saw  you,  and,  I  believe,  if  not  to-day,  to- 
morrow you  will  for  certain  receive  the  books  and 
an  ecclesiastical  instructor.  Sacchini  is  enchanted 
at  the  idea,  not  so  much  from  the  thing  itself, 
(which  certainly  is  of  no  small  consequence)  but 
from  the  spontaneous  and  voluntary  acquiescence 
to  become  a  proselyte.  I  wish  that  it  may  be 
propitious  to  you,  but," — "  But  what?"  I  an- 
swered, "  I  doubt  not,  Sir,  but  you  (like  all  those 
who  have  hitherto  kindly  taken  an  interest  in  me) 
will  rejoice  in  the  prospects  of  my  present  and 

*  Penthievre. 
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future  situation.     I  shall  ever  acknowledge  the 
warmest  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  all  who  have 
so  generously  contributed  to  my  new  existence. 
I  am,  Sir,  the  daughter  of  poor  but  very  honest 
parents,  whose  numerous  family  misfortunes  pre- 
vent the  continuation  to  me  of  a  very  distinguished 
education  which  had  been  commenced  for  me  in 
England,  and  continued  to  me  through  the  bene- 
volent hearts  of  those  persons  in  High  Rank,  by 
whom,  in  the  very  early  part  of  my  youth,  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  taken  notice  of.    The  justness  of 
their  sentiments  and  affection  for  me  never  once 
tyrannized  or  interfered  with  my  religious  opinions, 
therefore,  as  I  am  come  to  years  of  discretion,  I 
think  I  may  without  offending  them  choose  for 
myself."     Mr.  Plomer  answered:    "  No  doubt: 
but  have  you,  my  dear  lady,  consulted  them  pre- 
vious to  your  taking  this  determination  ?"  "  Par- 
don me,  Sir,  if  I  interrupt  you,  but  I  think,  as  an 
author  observes,  '  In  Love,  as  in  Religion,  it  is 
useless  to  take  Counsel ; '    as  both  passions  so 
strongly  predominate  in  the  human  heart,  that 
when  either  of  them  can  admit  of  hesitation,  they 
are  no  longer  the  genuine  offspring  of  natural 
sincerity,  but  crampt  with  hypocrisy,  or  interested 
views,  both  of  which  I  despise  !"   we  then  parted, 
no  one  more  than  yourself,  my  dear  friend,  is 
acquainted  with  the  sacrifices  which  have  been 
made  to  the  independence  of  spirit  of  your  devoted 
and  affectionate 

C.  H.  S. 
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LETTER  IX. 

FROM  reciprocal  sentiments  of  sympathy  with 
each  other  which  took  place  on  our  first 
meeting,  a  mutual  esteem  for  each  other  arose. 
He  for  my  humble  abilities,  and  I  for  his  superior 
personal  and  mental  acquirements.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  both  of  us  had  he  united  candour  to 
the  rest  of  his  uncommon  attractions,  the  want  of 
which  embittered  the  first  moments  of  our  union, 
and  from  false  delicacy  was  certainly  the  cause  of 
much  suffering  to  myself,  as  well  as  his  own  un- 
timely death,  which  I  will  explain  to  you  here- 
after. 

I  was  studying  "  Salva  Regina,"  &c.  &c.  when 
I  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  an  atten- 
dant of  the  Parlatoria  of  the  Convent,  followed 
by  a  very  respectable  ecclesiastic,  who,  approach- 
ing me  most  respectfully,  gave  me  a  letter  from 
the  Princess  Lamballe,  which  was  to  announce 
the  person  to  whom  I  was  to  communicate  my 
wish  to  be  instructed  for  the  Sacred  Communion, 
and  to  request  him  to  give  me  every  degree  of 
information  necessary  for  the  intended  solemniza- 
tion of  my  becoming  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  written  in  Italian,  and  from  the  perusal 
of  which  I  thought  immediately  that  it  was  the 
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Cardinal  or  Bishop  himself  who  did  me  the  honour 
of  calling  in  person.  He  began  to  question  me  in 
the  most  pathetic  and  paternal  manner,  and  en- 
tered into  the  explanation  of  many  circumstances 
relative  to  the  doubts  that  I  had  formed  in  my 
own  uninstructed  imagination,  of  which  he,  in  the 
clearest  language  possible,  convinced  me  of  the 
errors  I  had  formed.  He  remained  with  me  more 
than  an  hour,  and  continued  questioning  me,  and, 
previous  to  his  taking  leave,  gave  me  a  very 
handsome  Prayer  Book  and  his  blessing,  and  the 
assurance  of  returning  very  soon,  or  sending  one 
of  his  most  confidential  ecclesiastics  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  my  religious  studies.  Until  that  mo- 
ment, I  can  safely  say  I  had  no  sort  of  religion, 
therefore  felt  no  difficulty  whatever  in  accepting 
the  one  I  was  then  on  the  point  of  embracing,  and 
of  the  validity  of  which  I  was  perfectly  convinced, 
though  it  was  not  completely  effectual,  as  you 
know,  for  some  time  afterwards.  I  have  no  great 
merit  in  keeping  my  word  with  you  to-day,  as  the 
weather  here  is  so  bad  that  I  am  confined  to  the 
house,  and  cannot  possibly  occupy  myself  more 
agreeably  than  in  assuring  you  that  I  am,  at  all 
times,  your  devoted 

C.  H.  S. 
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LETTER   X. 

I  HAD  long  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  St. 
Germain,  but  as  I  was  now  under  ecclesiasti- 
cal inspection,  had  given  up  the  idea,  when  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  receiving  the  permission 
to  accompany  Sacchini,  who  had  procured  permis- 
sion, with  two  of  his  female  friends.  Mr.  Plomer 
(having  been  by  his  friend  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
jected excursion)  requested  to  be  of  the  party,  which 
was  of  course  easily  complied  with  on  the  part 
of  Sacchini,  who  observed,  laughing,  "  This  will 
be  an  harmonious  little  journey,  as  we  shall  have 
some  music,  and  perhaps  a  duetto  or  two,  as  I 
took  the  liberty  to  allow  Mr.  Plomer  to  make  one 
of  the  company.  Have  you  any  objection,  Miss 
Catherine  ?"  directing  his  discourse  to  me.  I  re- 
plied, "  Whatever  you  do,  Sir,  on  my  behalf  will 
ever  meet  my  approbation.  How  do  we  go,  and 
where  are  we  to  meet?" — "  I  shall  order  the  car- 
riage to  come  to  my  lodgings,  take  up  the  two 
ladies,  and  then  we  will  all  come  to  fetch  you," 
he  replied.  "  As  this  day  of  recreation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  you,  it  is  but  just  that  the  partakers 
of  it  should  give  you  the  merit  of  it  by  their  con- 
descending to  call  on  you.  As  to  the  gentleman, 
I  have  given  him  the  rendezvous  to  meet  us  on 
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the  road,  as  I  believe  he  will  be  in  company  with 
a  particular  friend  of  her  Highness."  The  next 
morning,  as  appointed,  we  set  out,  and  on  our 
arrival  at  the  barrier  of  Paris,  we  found  another 
carriage  and  four  waiting  to  join  us,  in  which 
were  seated  that  misguided  Duke  of  Orleans  with 
Mr.  Plomer,  who  descended  to  salute  us  and  to 
'*  divide  the  ladies,"  as  they  termed  it,  but  could 
not  influence  either  of  the  ladies  to  leave  the  car- 
riage, or  allow  me  to  separate  myself  from  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pleasure  I  felt  in 
the  course  of  this  little  journey — the  novelty  of 
the  scene — the  polite  attention  which  each  of  the 
ladies  and  Mr.  Plomer  shewed  me ;  and  the  way 
they  contributed  to  amuse  me  is  much  easier  to 
conceive  than  to  describe.  These  ladies,  I  after- 
wards learned,  were  attached  to  the  Court.  Sac- 
chini  announced  them  to  me,  but  I  was  so  over- 
joyed with  the  journey  we  were  then  about  to 
undertake,  that  had  they  been  two  Empresses, 
it  would  have  had  the  same  effect,  for  I  could 
neither  think  nor  see  any  thing  that  could  for  a 
moment  detach  my  ideas  from  the  scene  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind — that  of  going  to  see  the 
last  habitation  of  dethroned  majesty,  whose  fore- 
fathers for  centuries  had  enjoyed  the  crown  of  my 
country.  *  * 

On  our  alighting  at  St.  Germain,  we  walked 
into  the  palace,  where  every  thing  was  shown  me 
that  was  worth  seeing ;  that  ended,  the  Duke  had 
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ordered  his  horses  to  come  for  us,  and  we  went  to 
see  the  park,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country  around 
the  palace.  We  returned  after  our  equestrian 
exercise,  and  dinner  was  served  up.  I  sat  between 
the  Duke  and  Mr.  Plomer,  and  for  \hejirst  time 
(as  far  as  the  good  breeding  of  society  could  be 
allowed)  Mr.  Plomer  endeavoured  to  engross  the 
whole  of  my  attention  by  declaring  to  me  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
(laughing  as  if  to  detach  him  from  engrossing  the 
whole  of  my  conversation)  observed,  "  There  is  a 
very  respectable  library  not  far  from  the  palace 
which  is  worth  seeing,  and  as  the  young  lady 
(turning  to  Mr.  Plomer)  has  a  turn  for  literature, 
may  not  be  unacceptable,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  project,  miss!"  (directing  his  discourse  to 
me)  "  Whatever  the  company  may  think  proper," 
said  I,  "  I  am  of  the  party ;"  "  What !  an  English- 
woman without  a  will  of  her  own !"  replied  the 
Duke.  "  Pardon  me,  Sir,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary, I  am  by  no  means  wanting  in  that  respect, 
but  when  in  society  like  this,  whose  object  is  to 
please  and  be  pleased,  I  incline  always  to  the 
majority  of  the  party." 

We  then  descended  the  staircase,  and  took 
coffee  in  a  room  prepared  for  us,  and  then  on  foot 
repaired  to  the  above  mentioned  library,  which 
was  in  a  convent.  The  thing;  most  curious  that  I 
saw  there,  and  which  did  not  a  little  surprize  me, 
was  the  Hebrew  Laws,  or  Bible  in  papyrus,  which 
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had  been  placed  there  in  a  glass  case  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  wrong  side  upwards,  and  which 
the  old  monk  confessed  he  had  no  knowledge  of, 
and  thanked  me  very  particularly  for  having  given 
him  the  necessary  information  for  changing  its 
position,  which  was  immediately  done,  though 
not  without  much  fatigue.  Sacchini  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  not  a  little  astonished 
respecting  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired  of  an- 
cient languages.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  left  us  for 
a  moment,  and  then  returned,  saying,  "  Oh !  we 
had  better  take  a  little  walk  before  we  shut  our- 
selves up  in  the  palace."  It  is  very  singular  when 
I  reflect,  but  the  more  I  write  upon  this  subject, 
the  more  I  recollect  every  circumstance,  as  if  it 
had  happened  yesterday,  and  if  you  are  not  tired 
of  reading,  I  shall  never  be  in  confessing  thus  in 
writing  that  I  am  devotedly  yours, 

C.  H.  S. 


LETTER   XI. 

NO  one  knew  the  reason  of  the  Duke's  leaving 
us,  or  proposing  the  second  walk.  How- 
ever, when  his  Highness  thought  proper  we  re- 
turned to  the  palace,  and  in  a  room  which  I  had 
not  yet  seen  there  was  a  very  fine  pianoforte,  which 
Sacchini  knew  was  to  have  been  there,  but  was 
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not  apprized  why ;  there  had  been  a  temporary 
division  in  the  said  apartment.  I  sung  an  air  of 
Bertoni's,  "  Mi  done  mi  rende,  &c."  which  he 
had  composed  for  Pacchierotti,  in  London,  a  very 
short  time  previous  to  my  quitting  it,  and  which 

the  good  Lady  M y  D n*  had  procured 

for  me,  and  having  heard  Pacchierotti,  I  copied 
him  so  well  that  I  met  with  general  approbation. 
Mr.  Plomer  accompanied  me ;  his  voice  (though 
not  very  strong)  was  very  agreeable.  The  concert 
ended,  the  Duke,  looking  at  his  watch,  said,  He 
had  ordered  some  refreshment  in  another  room. 
This  immediately  gave  Sacchini  and  myself  the 
idea  that  it  was  done  on  purpose  to  give  some 
person  or  persons  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
themselves  from  behind  the  curtain  unperceived. 
This  was  therefore  complied  with,  and  we  retired 
for  a  short  time  into  another  room,  while  our  car- 
riages were  ordered,  when  we  returned  at  a  some- 
what late  hour  that  night  to  Paris.  Sacchini,  the 
two  ladies  and  myself  returned  in  the  same  order 
as  we  had  left.  At  the  Barriers,  the  Duke  and 
Mr.  Plomer  took  leave  of  us,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  convent. 
I  dare  say  your  curiosity  is  much  raised,  and  would 
be  not  a  little  gratified  to  know  who  it  was  who 
listened  unseen  to  our  musical  entertainment,  but 


*  Mary  Duncan. 
D 
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until  I  am  myself  in  the  secret,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  communicate  it  to  others.  That  it 
was  some  person  of  rank  and  condition  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  who?  is  as  yet  to  me  a  mystery. 
I  have  thought  that  it  could  not  be  the  Princess 
Lamballe,  because  she  had  already  heard  me,  and 
there  was  no  need  of  all  that  preparation  for  the 
concealment  of  her  person,  as  it  was  well  known 
to  the  company  the  interest  she  had  already  taken 
in  my  favour.  I  was  confounding  myself  with  a 
thousand  imperfect  ideas,  when  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Plomer,  which  much  sur- 
prised me. 

"  MY  DEAR  CATHERINE, 

PARDON  me  if  I  bring  this  in  the  manner  I  do,  as 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  dear  to  me  for  years  to 
come.  From  the  very  first  moment  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  be  introduced  to  you,  I  felt  a  kind  of 
interest  for  you,  and  which  has  constantly  in- 
creased every  time  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  you,  each  time  has  discovered  to  me  some 
new  beauties  of  the  mind,  uncommon  to  your  sex 
and  age.  Allow  me  then,  in  the  candour  of  my 
heart,  to  tell  you  that  every  thing  I  intend  is  of 
the  most  honourable  nature,  and  will  be  in  every 
respect  satisfactory  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  those 
who  so  generously  honour  you  and  themselves 
with  their  patronage  and  protection.  In  the  first 
place,  I  request  that  you  will  be  candid  with  me 
in  what  I  am  in  justice  to  myself  about  to  enquire 
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into,  that  you  will  tell  me  who  you  are  ?  who  are 
your  parents  ?  what  are  their  circumstances  ?  and, 
above  all,  if  your  heart  is  free  from  any  previous 
attachment?  if  I  may  judge,  (though  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  with  having  a  distinguished  place 
in  your  heart)  yet  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that 
I  hope  I  am  not  quite  indifferent  to  you.  It  is 
the  lover  who  writes,  who  intends  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  her  he  has  in  silence  admired.  I  well 
remember  your  own  observation :  "  In  Love  as  in 
Religion,  are  passions  too  powerful  and  indepen- 
dent to  be  checked  by  philosophical  control." 
Do  not  trifle  with  me,  and  be  not  surprised  if  I 
have  not  previous  to  this  given  you,  my  dear  girl, 
an  idea  of  my  honourable  intentions,  attribute  it 
to  the  situation  in  which  you  are  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  others,  and  not  at  liberty  to  enter  into 
a  conversation  of  this  sort,  which  has  been  the  only 
motive  that  has  hitherto  prevented  me,  and  which 
I  now  do  from  a  thorough  persuasion  that  upon 
mature  reflection  you  will  not  hesitate  to  give  me 
that  unequivocal  answer  that  will  for  ever  decide 
the  fate  of  your  most  affectionate 

G.  A.  PLOMER." 

Put  yourself  in  my  situation,  my  dear  friend,  and 
then  tell  me  if  I  had  not  reason  to  be  astonished 
and  overjoyed  at  such  a  declaration,  which  was 
never  more  sincerely  felt  than  that  I  now  make  to 
you  of  acknowledging  myself  ever  yours, 

C.  H.  S. 
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LETTER   XII. 

I  HAD  scarcely  finished  the  letter  I  mentioned 
in  my  last,  when  (mal  apropos  1)  Vestris  came 
to  give  me  a  lesson !  could  any  thing  be  more 
provoking  than  the  idea  of  dancing  at  such  a 
moment !  He  told  me  that "  he  never  saw  me  dance 
with  so  little  grace,  that  instead  of  improving, 
I  had  totally  forgotten  the  French  style,  and  that 
I  had  better  take  lessons  of  an  English  hornpipe 
dancer.'9  I  allowed  this  votary  of  Terpsichore  to 
say  what  he  pleased,  for  I  had  at  that  moment  just 
as  much  idea  of  dancing  as  I  have  at  this  time  of 
hope  of  being  honoured  with  the  Grand  Signior's 
handkerchief.  However,  after  I  had  tired  his 
patience,  I  was  very  happy  when  his  back  was 
turned,  that  I  might  contemplate  Mr.  Plomer's 
letter.  The  more  I  read  it,  the  more  I  found  my- 
self in  a  labyrinth  of  ideas,  one  chasing  the  other, 
without  finding  a  desired  clue  how  I  was  to  act 
with  respect  to  the  persons  to  whom  I  was  under 
so  many  obligations.  The  first  false  step  I  took 
was  in  concealing  the  proposition  made  me  by  Mr. 
Plomer  from  Sacchini  and  the  Princess  Lamballe, 
in  short  from  every  one  capable  of  giving  me  their 
opinion  and  advice  on  a  subject  that  was  to  deter- 
mine my  future  existence  in  life.  Thinking  his 
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letter  to  have  been  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  my  good 
fortune,  I  determined  in  my  own  mind  to  accept 
the  offer,  judging  (from  the  dependant  situation 
to  which  I  was  then  subjected)  that  no  situation 
could  be  more  honourable  than  that  of  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  man  of  my  choice,  and  to  one  I 
then  considered  in  circumstances  to  enable  me  to 
better  the  fortune  of  those  whom  I  conceived  to 
have  been  the  authors  of  my  existence,  and  I  may 
say,  that  I  was  more  guided  by  this  last  sentiment 
of  assisting  my  family  than  from  any  ambitious 
views.  Fallacious  as  this  misconception  turned 
out  in  the  sequel,  it  got  the  better  of  every  other 
consideration,  and  you  well  know  the  sacrifices  I 
have  ever  made  to  their  imagined  paternal  affec- 
tion. 

I  am  interrupted,  and  have  only  time  to  say  as 
much  that  I  am  yours  unalterably, 

C.  H.  S. 


LETTER   XIII. 

MR.  Plomer,  impatient  for  the  answer  to  his 
letter,  (and  not  receiving  it  at  the  time  he 
had  expected,)  called  on  me  to  have  a  verbal  ex- 
planation, which  very  much  embarrassed  me,  being 
quite  unprepared,  and  unable  at  the  moment  to 
give  him  a  definite  answer,  (notwithstanding  the 
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resolution  I  had  taken  in  my  own  mind)  when  he 
addressed  me  in  the  following  language :  "  You 
will,  my  dear  girl,  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  see 
me,  and  have  been,  I  imagine,  not  less  so  by  re- 
ceiving the  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  send  you 
yesterday.  Finding  that  you  had  not  given  me 
your  sentiments  on  the  subject,  I  concluded,  natu- 
rally, that  you  considered  it  of  no  great  weight, 
and  that  my  death  warrant  was  already  signed  by 
a  negative  to  my  honourable  proposal."  "  Sir,  " 
I  replied,  "  you  judge  too  hastily,  you  have  not 
allowed  me  time  to  examine  myself/'  "  Then  I 
may  hope  I  have  not  offended !"  "  Where  no 
offence  was  meant,  surely  it  cannot  be  suspected !" 
"  Then  tell  me,  may  I  hope?"  "  Hope,  Sir,  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  our  existence !"  "  Ah  !"  he 
replied,  "  I  see  you  have  imbibed  the  political 
language  of  the  Court,  and  your  heartless  candour 
has  already  been  contaminated  by  the  visits  of  a 
few  courtiers;  fly  them,  fly  them  for  God's  sakef, 
my  dear  Catherine,  while  it  is  yet  in  your  power ! 
Look  on  me  as  your  future  protector !  Your  hus- 
band !"  '*  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  requested  me  to 
give  you  a  concise  account  of  myself,  family,  and 
fortune."  "  Yes,  it  is  very  true,  I  did  so." 
**  Then,  if  you  will  patiently  look  at  the  date  of 
your  letter,  you  will  there  find  that  you  have  not 
given  me  the  time  necessary  for  maturing  my  own 
reflections,  much  less  for  a  definite  determination 
on  so  serious  a  subject  as  matrimony !"  He  walked 
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about  the  room  much  agitated  and  confused  for 
some  moments,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  your 
heart  disengaged?" — "  Yes,  Sir."—"  Then  I  am 
happy." — "Hold,  sir!"  said  I;  "it  is  as  yet 
disengaged,  but  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon  the 
Jirst  applicant  who  would  sacrifice  it  for  a  mo- 
ment's caprice." — "  What  an  idea!"  he  replied; 
"  at  the  moment  that  I  am  voluntarily  renouncing 
my  personal  liberty !  For  a  moment's  caprice  ! 
Do  you  think,  can  you  think,  so  lightly  on  matri- 
mony as  to  imagine  a  man  capable  of  entering 
into  that  solemn  state  from  mere  caprice?" — "  It 
is  just  the  contrary,  Sir.  It  is  because  /  do  not 
think  lightly  on  the  matter  that  it  is  necessary  I 
should  reflect  seriously  previous  to  giving  you 
either  a  negative  or  an  affirmative  answer." — 
"  There  is  no  Prime  Minister  in  Europe  more 
aufait  than  yourself  in  giving  an  evasive  one,"  he 
replied,  •'  or  who  avails  himself  more  logically 
than  you  do  of  avoiding  openly  coming  to  the 
point  of  decisive  argument."f  * 


t  The  remainder  is  lost ;  but  it  appears  that  before  Mr. 
Plomer  left,  she  agreed  to  a  secret  marriage  with  him,  the 
arrangements  for  which  are  given  in  the  next  Letter.  Ed. 
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LETTER   XIV. 

HE*  said,  "  he  was  like  a  new-born  man. 
He  had  recovered  from  death  to  life,  and 
his  future  conduct  would  convince  me  that  I  had 
not,  nor  ever  should  have,  reason  to  regret  the 
choice  I  had  made ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  honour, 
and  the  son  of  the  Member  of  Parliament  for 

H s;    and  as  soon  as  he  could  call  me  his 

wife,  every  thing  should  be  done  suitable  to  his 
situation  in  life  as  a  gentleman,  and  to  the  de- 
serving virtues  (as  he  was  pleased  to  denominate 
them)  that  I  was  possessed  of.  The  only  way  I 
had  to  escape  my  old  Argus,  Sacchini  (who  was 
then  confined  to  his  room),  was  to  request  per- 
mission from  the  Superior  to  go  and  see  him  (ac- 
companied with  my  old  Duenna)  at  his  apart- 
ments;  that  he  (Mr.  Plomer)  would  meet  me 
there  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  a  carriage 
waiting,  and  I  could  then  take  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  the  room  and  escaping  with  him  to  the 
Benedictines' Church."  *  ~  *  * 

This  hasty  determination  of  mine  (which  proved 
so  fatal)  I  hope  will  serve  as  a  lesson  to  my  sex, 
never  to  be  too  vain  of  their  own  opinion,  nor  to 

*  Mr.  Plomer. 
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determine  without  maturely  reflecting,  and  con- 
sulting older  heads  than  their  own,  which,  if  no 
wiser,  are  at  least  more  capable  of  giving  advice 
from  experience ;  and  the  time  that  is  gained  by 
consulting,  suspends  very  often  the  committing  of 
the  greatest  imprudence.  When  once  we  are 
launched  into  the  dangerous  field  of  self-suffi- 
ciency, our  own  vanity  sows  the  land  with  so  many 
shadows  instead  of  substances,  that  it  requires  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  to  pluck  them  from 
the  soil.  My  own  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  the  most  contracted  imaginations  are  capable 
of  giving  cool  advice  more  effectually,  upon  any 
Subject  not  their  own,  than  those  who  are  actors 
and  judges  in  their  own  cause,  as  they  very  often 
confound  the  reality  of  their  situation  with  their 
own  wishes. 

I  had  scarcely  entered  Sacchini's  room,  when 
the  surgeon  arrived  to  dress  his  wound.  My 
natural  sensibility  at  the  sight  of  blood  ever  pre- 
vented me  from  assisting  such  sufferers ;  and  the 
agitated  situation  I  was  then  in  (from  the  forced 
double  part  I  was  acting  at  that  moment)  caused 
the  old  Duenna  to  conduct  me  into  another  room, 
while  she  and  the  surgeon  attended  on  the  patient, 
and  thus  innocently  gave  me  the  means  of  effect- 
ing my  escape.  Had  I  been  observed  by  the  eye 
of  penetration,  my  very  countenance  would  have 
discovered  me :  but  the  *  dice  were  thrown.  I 

*  The  die  was  cast. 
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left  the  room  and  cried  bitterly  at  the  sight  of 
Sacchini's  situation,  and  from  being  obliged  to 
leave  him  in  that  state.  I  tried  twice  to  enter 
the  room,  but  found  it  fastened  on  the  other  side, 
as  if  my  evil  stars  had  all  been  put  in  motion  to 
hasten  my  destruction ;  for  I  candidly  believe 
that,  had  I  seen  Sacchini,  I  should  have  disclosed 
the  imprudent  step  I  was  then  about  to  take.  I 
know  not  to  this  moment  how  I  found  my  way  to 
the  street  door,  from  the  very  great  agitation  I 
was  in.  However,  I  had  scarcely  made  my  ap- 
pearance on  the  outside,  when  I  was  accosted 
with  the  words,  "Oh,  my  dear  girl !  I  have  long 
waited  with  the  most  cruel  impatience,  not  having 
seen  you  enter  the  house."  I  could  not  speak, 
and  Mr.  Plomer  had  much  to  do  to  conduct  me 
to  his  carriage,  in  which  I  found  an  Irish  Friar, 
who  ordered  him  to  drive  with  all  speed  to  the 
Convent,  where  we  were  both  joined  in  solemn 
wedlock,  in  the  presence  of  two  persons  I  never 
saw  before  or  afterwards,  to  my  knowledge.  Very 
splendid  and  elegant  refreshments  of  every  kind 
were  prepared,  but  I  was  so  senseless  *  to  every 
thing  except  my  own  reflections  of  having  left 
the  sick  bed  of  my  friend  and  benefactor,  poor 
Sacchini,  that  I  could  neither  eat,  drink,  or  speak; 
when  Mr.  Plomer,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  Heaven  !  now  she  is  mine,  fa* 

*  Insensible. 
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ther,  she  is  almost  lifeless !  My  dear  Catherine, 
do  not  forget  that  in  you,  and  you  only,  all  my 
future  prospects  of  happiness  are  concentrated. 
I  have  no  object  but  that  of  making  you  happy. 
Consider,  the  post  horses  are  waiting  for  us.  Re- 
collect yourself.  Recover  your  spirits,  and  do  not 
leave  our  good  father  so  melancholy." — "  Leave 
him  ?"  I  exclaimed,  forgetting  it  was  my  own  plan 
that  we  should  quit  Paris  on  our  marriage.  I 
then  felt  some  relief  in  an  abundant  flow  of  tears, 
when  the  good  friar  did  all  in  his  power  to  com- 
fort me,  and  Mr.  Plomer's  repeated  assurance  of 
his  unalterable  affection  somewhat  tranquillized 
me.  I  then  descended  a  staircase,  and  was  liter- 
ally carried  into  the  carriage.  We  went  to  St. 
Denis,  where  we  remained  some  days.  The  most 
affectionate  care  and  marked  respect  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Plomer  for  the  grief  I  suffered  on  Sac- 
chini's  account;  for  every  thing  that  could  for- 
ward my  happiness  in  the  most  trifling  degree 
was  not  omitted  on  his  part.  He  announced  our 
marriage  to  my  supposed  father  and  mother  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  implored  their  mutual  bless- 
ing for  our  future  hap^iness.f  *  * 


t  One  or  two  letters  are  here  wanting  ;  but  from  a  docu- 
ment before  me  it  appears  that  this  marriage  proved  a  most 
unhappy  one,  notwithstanding  the  affection  which  appears 
to  have  existed  on  both  sides.  Among  other  painful  dis- 
coveries, it  was  soon  evident  that  this  Mr.  Plomer  (as  he 
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JUDGE,  my  dear  friend,  what  must  have  been 
my  sensations  on  such  a  discovery  !  after 
what  I  had  suffered,  and  the  forlorn  situation  I 
was  then  in ;  in  an  unknown  world — unprotected 
— without  friends ;  a  wife  without  a  husband — a 
mother,  childless;  and  all  my  capital  a  box  of 
false  jewels !  A  pretty  capital  to  begin  the  world 
with !  The  feelings  of  my  mind  can  be  much 
better  felt  than  described;  and  even  now,  after 
so  many  years,  I  cannot  look  back  but  with  horror 
on  the  conduct  of  him  who  precipitated  me  into 
an  unfathomable  sea  of  misfortunes.  How  I 


styled  himself)  was  not  a  son  of  the  Member  for  H , 

but  an  unprincipled  adventurer ;  and  his  wife  at  length, 
"  with  feelings  of  indignation,  determined  to  leave  him  and 
come  to  England,  as  the  idea  of  returning  to  Paris,"  as  she 
expresses  it,  "  chilled  my  very  soul  from  self-reproach." 
She  then  goes  on :  "  In  his  (Mr.  Plomer's)  absence,  while 
taking  his  ride  (as  usual  every  morning),  I  disappeared, 
but  was  unable  to  proceed  further  than  Dover,  where  I  re- 
mained.5' She  had  gone  to  a  jeweller's,  when  in  France, 
to  dispose  of  her  diamonds,  but  found,  to  her  surprise  and 
dismay,  that  her  husband  had  previously  sold  them  to  this 
jeweller,  and  the  ones  she  presented,  were  false.  Her  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion  are  expressed  in  Letter  XV.  Ed. 
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envied  the  stars  in  the  sky, — the  feathered  crea- 
tion,— the  fishes  under  water, — the  worms  in  the 
earth,  as  they  in  a  certain  degree  were  not  sub- 
jected to  human  depravity.  * 

My  husband*  endeavoured  to  make  every  atone- 
ment (as  far  as  words  could  admit  of)  for  what 
had  passed,  with  a  most  sacred  promise  that  "  If 
I  would  return  to  live  with  him,  and  forget  the 
wrongs  he  had  caused  me  to  suffer,  his  future  life 
should  bespeak  his  gratitude."  I  could  only  reply 
with  my  tears,  and  they  did  not  flow  sufficiently  to 
relieve  the  anguish  of  my  heart ;  but  the  situation 
I  then  found  myself  likely  to  be  exposed  to,  from 
the  cruel  circumstances  my  own  folly  had  thrown 
me  into,  without  a  friend  in  whom  I  could  con- 
fide, (having  never  received  any  answer  to  the 
letters  I  had  written  to  my  supposed  parents), 
had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  my  mind,  that  I 
complied  with  his  wishes,  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  bear  the  motion  of  the  sea,  we  returned  to 
France,  and  here  I  protest  myself 

Wholly  yours, 
C.  H.  S. 


*  Who  followed  her  to  Dover.     Ed. 
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MR.  Plomer's  attention  and  kind  assistance 
soon  enabled  me  to  recover  my  health, 
with  strength  enough  to  accompany  him  on  horse- 
back. We  lived  in  the  greatest  imaginable  har- 
mony for  some  months;  and  on  one  of  these 
excursions  (his  hand  always  on  my  horse  for  fear 
of  its  galloping  too  fast)  a  carriage  passed  us,  in 
which  there  was  a  woman  and  two  children.  At 
the  sight  of  them  my  husband  turned  quite  pale, 
and  was  very  much  agitated.  I  did  not  at  that 
moment  think  that  those  in  the  carriage  had  been 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  change.  Instead  of  our 
going,  as  usual,  home  to  dinner,  he  proposed  our 
dining  in  a  little  country  village  a  few  miles  far- 
ther, which  was  so  contrary  to  his  manner  in 
general,  as  he  was  ever  fearful  that  I  might  ride 
too  far,  and  was  always  importuning  me  to  return 
much  sooner  than  I  wished :  but  I  took  no  notice 
of  this  change  in  his  conduct,  and  willingly  ac- 
cepted his  proposition.  We  rode  on  to  this  vil- 
lage. He  said  how  he  would  send  back  the  man 
servant  to  say  we  should  not  return  till  the  next 
day ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  servant  returned  home 
to  fetch  the  things  necessary  for  our  staying  in 
this  village  some  days.  To  speak  truth,  I  began 
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4 

to  be  surprised  at  this  mysterious  change ;  but  as 
I  could  not  possibly  imagine  his  motive,  I  sup- 
posed he  had  become  tired  of  that  methodical 
mode  of  living  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed 
ever  since  our  return  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
shore.  We  dined ;  and  I  observed  during  dinner 
he  began  in  a  roundabout  way  to  give  me  hints 
that  he  thought,  in  the  situation  I  was  in,  I  should 
be  more  quiet  and  comfortable  in  this  village 
than  in  my  own  house ;  and  that  I  would  oblige 
him  by  staying  there  till  I  was  confined,  and  in 
strength  to  undertake  a  journey,  when  he  would 
accompany  me  to  England,  where  he  would  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  me  and  himself  to  his  and 
my  own  relations  and  friends  ;  and  still  persisted 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Member  of  Parliament 
of  that  name,  though  I  had  every  proof  of  the 
contrary.  This  assertion,  so  barefaced,  made  me 
lose  all  patience,  and  I  assured  him  "  that  I  would 
no  longer  be  duped ;  that  I  would  return  to  my 
own  home,*  and  would  no  longer  live  in  a  state 
of  mystery."  He  then  found  me  so  resolute  that 
it  was  necessary  to  come  to  an  explanation  of  the 
whole  of  his  conduct.  Taking  me  in  his  arms,  he 
was  for  some  time  incapable  of  utterance,  when 
he  proceeded  thus :  "  My  dear  Catherine,  love 
has  betrayed  you,  and  I  am  a  villain :  but,  my 
dearest  Catherine,  you  have  such  powerful  friends 

*  At  Boulogne. 
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and  protectors  at  Paris,  that  they  will  never  aban- 
don you."— "  Yes,  Sir,"  I  replied,  "  had  I  not 
on  your  account  insulted  their  generous  patron- 
age, I  might  flatter  myself  for  my  own  part  I 
should  never  have  forfeited  their  esteem.  But  to 
what  end  is  this  strange  conversation  ?  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean  or  what  you  insinuate. 
Speak  plain,  and  then  I  shall  understand  you; 
this  is  trifling  with  me.  I  intend,  Sir,  to  return 
to  my  house!"—"  That  is  impossible."—''  Why, 
Sir?" — "  Because  it  is  no  longer  mine,  or  any 
thing  that  is  in  it."  I  fell  out  of  his  arms,  and 
was  taken  up  motionless,  and  remained  eight  days 
without  the  least  hope  of  recovering  my  senses, 
having  received  a  blow  in  falling.  I  know  not 
what  was  done  or  said,  for  I  remained  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  a  state  of  delirium.  Two  months 
afterwards,  I  was  informed  that  every  thing  in 
the  house  had  been  sold,  and  that  my  husband 
was  obliged  to  abscond.  I  also  then  learned  that 
the  woman  in  the  carriage  was  the  wretch  who 
had  ruined  him,  and  whom  he  continued  to  sup- 
port, in  consequence  of  her  having  induced  him 
to  sign  a  paper  in  her  favour  to  a  considerable 
amount,  besides  other  papers  for  considerable  sums 
payable  to  her  order  at  different  periods.  The 
very  night  previous  to  our  union  she  forced  her- 
self into  his  lodgings,  disguised  in  man's  apparel, 
with  a  pistol.  She  had  followed  him  all  day  from 
place  to  place — saw  him  purchase  the  ring — fol- 
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lowed  his  carriage  to  Sacchini's — saw  him  con- 
duct me  to  it — followed  it  to  the  Benedictines' — 
and  then  went  to  Sacchini's  (where  my  abscond- 
ing had  occasioned  the  greatest  consternation) — 
entered  the  house  like  a  fury — told  them  all  she 
had  seen,  and  added,  "  that  Mr.  Plomer  had 
been  married  to  her  a  few  months  before  /"  As 
to  the  old  Duenna  who  accompanied  me,  it  ap- 
pears she  was  almost  out  of  her  senses ;  for  she 
really  was  attached  to  me,  and  I  was  committed 
to  her  charge  by  the  Princess  Lamballe.  After  a 
time  she  (the  woman)  found  out  our  residence, 
and  determined  on  entering  an  action  against  Mr. 
Plomer  for  bigamy.  I  will  write  no  more  this 
time  than  that  I  am  yours, 

C.  H.  S. 


LETTER   XVII. 

SACCHINI  immediately  (as  I  was  afterwards 
informed)  sent  to  the  Benedictines  to  demand 
me,  but  we  had  by  that  time  arrived  at  St.  Denis ; 
and  the  Irish  friar,  when  he  came  to  Sacchini, 
not  knowing  himself  our  destination,  could  give 
no  other  account  than  that  "  he  had  married  us 
by  mutual  consent ;  that  he  looked  on  the  woman 
in  question  as  a  maniac ;  for  he  could  not  believe 
E 
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that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Plomer's  conduct  could 
be  guilty  of  that  which  she  accused  him."  The 
Princess  Lamballe  having  sent  her  carriage  the 
next  morning*  for  the  first  time,  to  fetch  me  to 
dine  with  her  at  her  father-in-law's,  none  had  the 
courage  to  confess  that  I  had  absconded  with  Mr. 
Plomer,  and  was  married  the  day  before.  The 
Superior  desired  my  old  Duenna  to  order  the 
carriage  to  take  her  to  Sacchini's  lodging,  and 
requested  her  to  'make  use  of  all  her  logic  to  in- 
treat  him  to  inform  the  Princess  of  all  that  had 
happened  ;  which  he  did  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, and  attributed  the  folly  I  had  committed  to 
my  inexperience. 

When  I  returned  a  few  years  afterwards  to 
Paris,  he  generously  pardoned  my  having  so 
cruelly  deceived  him  in  the  false  step  I  had  im- 
prudently taken,  and  only  lamented  what  I  had 
suffered  on  that  account.  He  was  also  the  cause 
of  the  angelical  Princess  taking  me  again  into 
favour  on  her  coming  to  England,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  you  shall  be  informed  of  in  due 
time.  I  must  now  return  to  that  part  which  relates 
to  my  own  situation.  I  had  been  ill  in  bed  for 
near  three  months  in  the  village  before  mentioned, 
where  I  received  every  humane  assistance.  I  had 
been  abandoned  by  my  husband,  who  absconded 
in  consequence  of  his  creditors  having  threatened 

•  To  the  Convent. 
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to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  after  they  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  property,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
knew.  When  I  got  better  I  found  that  my  poor 
servant  (from  whom  I  had  heard  more  than  I 
could  have  wished)  as  well  as  myself  had  been 
deprived  of  every  thing  left  in  the  house,  which 
was  sold.  The  gold  chain  which  I  had  always 
worn,  and  the  diamond  ring  the  Princess  gave  me, 
which  had  been  saved  out  of  the  general  plunder, 
was  all  that  I  had  in  the  world.  When  I  was 
able  to  undertake  a  journey  I  sold  the  little  articles 
above  mentioned,  and  set  out  with  my  maid  for 
Boulogne,  from  whence  we  embarked  for  Dover, 
and  continued  our  journey  to  London.  On  our 
arrival  there  I  wrote  to  a  lady  1  knew,  who  had 

married  the  celebrated  singer,  Mr.  L ,*  who 

was  then  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
singing  with  great  success  in  Sheridan's  Opera  of 
the  Duenna,  f  By  her  means  I  got  acquainted 

with  the  famous  Dr.  F r,  who  was  then  the 

second  husband  of  the  widow  of  the  late  actor, 
P l,t  and  had  a  share  in  the  management  of 


*  Leoni. 

t  When  I  reflect  on  the  song  he  so  much  excelled  in, 
and  which  Mr.  Plomer  had  so  often  sung  to  me, 

"  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed, 
I  ne'er  could  injure  you," 

I  am  still  chilled  to  the  soul.     Oh  man  ! 
$  Powell. 
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that  theatre :  but  the  winter  season  being  over, 
he  could  only  assist  me  with  respect  to  his  pro- 
fession in  music,  which  he  continued  for  some 
time,  and  introduced  me  to  his  family,  where  I 
was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  by  his 

daughters-in-law,  (Mrs.  F r  being  at  that  time 

very  ill),  particularly  by  Miss  Nancy,  whom  I 
visited  long  after  she  had  been  married  to  Coun- 
sellor W r,  whose  kindness  has  ever  made  a 

lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  your  affectionate 
friend, 

C.  H.  S. 


LETTER   XVIII. 

THE  death  of  the  late  Mrs.  P 1*  (whose 
second  husband,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 

Dr.  F r)  put  an  end  to  my  musical  studies 

with  this  gentleman,  when  I  was  introduced  to 
Dr.  Arnold,  who,  after  a  few  lessons,  presented 
me  to  Mr.  Colman  (the  elder),  manager  of  the 
Hay  market  Theatre,  who  immediately  engaged 
me ;  and  I  made  my  first  appearance  in  Euphro- 
sine,  in  Milton's  "  Comus,"  with  very  great  suc- 
cess, so  much  so  that  Mr.  Daly,  the  Dublin  ma- 
nager, a  very  few  days  after  my  appearance,  gave 
me  an  engagement  for  his  theatre  in  Ireland, f  to 

*  Powell.  t  Dublin. 
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which  country  I  repaired  at  the  close  of  the  Hay- 
market  season.  I  had  as  yet  not  seen  any  of 
my  supposed  relations,  or  my  former  friends,  as 
they  were  so  much  averse  to  my  having  embraced 
a  theatrical  profession,  that  none  of  them  con- 
descended to  see  or  speak  to  me,  except  the  sons 
of  my  two  benevolent  benefactors,  George  and 
Frank  North,  and  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Lord  Surrey.  My  supposed  parents,  how- 
ever, after  a  little  time,  pardoned  me  and  received 
me  with  kindness,  though  I  firmly  believe  more 
from  the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  they  were, 
than  from  any  other  motive,  as  they  were  quite 
averse  to  the  profession  I  had  embraced ;  but 
"  necessitas  non  habet  legem."  I  assisted  them 
as  I  have  ever  done  during  the  whole  course  of 
my  life. 

The  manager,  Daly,f  took  it  into  his  head  to 
be  violently  in  love  with  me,  but  not  meeting  with 
a  return,  thwarted  all  my  exertions  by  disgusting 
me  almost  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  Dublin.  He 
began  by  not  paying  me  my  salary,  J  and  on  the 
Saturday,  when  I  used  to  go  to  the  office  to  be 
paid,  the  secretary  "sed  to  present  me  with  a 
number  of  receipts  that  I  was  to  sign  for  "  thea- 

f  Then  manager  of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  of  whom  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  in  his  "  Irish  Sketches,"  vol.  ii.  gives 
some  amusing  anecdotes.  Ed. 

$  The  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons  and  others  make  similar 
complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  their  salaries  paid  by 
Daly.  Ed. 
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trical  fines,"  as  he  called  them.  I  therefore  felt 
myself  greatly  hurt  at  such  proceedings,  and 
having  been  strongly  recommended  to  some  of  the 
most  respectable  persons  of  that  country,  such  as 
the  Leinsters,  Fitzgeralds,  Fitzgibbons,  Barton 
Cunninghams,  Erwins,  Beresfords,  Rodens,  Cur- 
rans,  Egans,  and  many  others  of  equal  respect- 
ability, I  applied  to  them  ;  and  Lord  Fitzgibbon 
(among  the  rest)  sent  for  Mr.  Daly,  which  only 
served,  if  possible,  to  augment  still  more  his  re- 
sentment. He  would  order  rehearsals  after  the 
play  was  over,  call  me  up  out  of  my  bed  about 
ten  minutes  before  it  was  to  commence,  and  fine 
me  if  I  was  not  there  at  the  moment ;  and  a  thou- 
sand other  low  and  mean  inventions,  as  an  excuse 
for  not  paying  me;  and  insisted  that  I  should 
perform  the  part  of  "  Rosetta"  in  "  Love  in  a 
Village"  in  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  without 
having  prepared  the  dresses  necessary,  which  he 
was  bound  to  do  from  our  engagement ;  keeping 
me  at  the  rehearsals  whole  nights  without  having 
called  together  the  orchestra,  and  then  telling 
them,  "  There  was  no  use  for  them,  that  I  was 
not  ready  in  my  part,"  which  part  I  had  never 
received;  and  all  this  was  done  to  keep  me  out 
of  my  money ;  pretending  also  that  the  dress  I 
ordered  was  not  to  be  made  at  the  theatre's  ex- 
pense, but  my  own,  which  quite  swallowed  up 
not  only  the  proceeds  of  my  engagement,  but 
much  more ;  for  all  the  time  I  was  in  Ireland 
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I  spent  my  own  money  for  house-rent  and  my 
maintenance :  and  I  should  have  left  Ireland  im- 
mediately, but  I  had  a  fine  of  £500  if  I  broke  my 
engagement.  I  called  on  one  of  my  friends,  re- 
questing he  would  speak  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
(Lord  Westmorland),  who  was  then  in  Ireland, 
and  I  had  soon  the  good  fortune  to  have  my 
engagement  annulled ;  and  the  manager,  finding 
I  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  any  longer,  was  glad 
to  give  me  "  a  receipt  in  full "  that  he  had  no 
claim  more  on  my  personal  attendance  at  his 
theatre,  &c.  &c.  wishing  that  I  should  do  the 
same  by  giving  him  also  an  acknowledgment  that 
I  had  no  further  claim  upon  him,  to  which  I  ob- 
jected, as  my  contract  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land. In  Ireland  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
have  commenced  an  action  against  him,  for  he 
had  all  the  blackguards  of  officers  and  constables 
in  constant  pay.  He  was  at  last  indebted  to  half 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  no  one  would  ever 
arrest  him ;  *  and  if  you  ever  had  got  an  officer, 
and  you  accompanied  the  fellow  into  the  very 
room  where  Daly  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  would 
let  him  escape  in  sp;te  of  your  vigilance. t 

Yours, 
C.  H.  S. 


*  Probably  from  his  being  a  noted  duellist  and  a  good 
shot.    Ed. 

t  He  once  came  on  the  stage,  and  seeing  the  players  were 
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LETTER   XIX. 

npHERE  was  the  part  of  a  Roman  Senator  in 
JL  a  play  that  was  to  be  performed.  The  actor 
came  to  the  rehearsal  in  a  little  bob  wig,  and  had 
to  show  the  hairdresser  how  to  make  him  another 
like  it.  He  went  into  the  wardrobe  to  order  also 
a  tunic,  and  the  tailor  not  understanding  him,  he 
informed  him  it  was  "  something  like  a  petticoat." 
•Mr.  Daly  coming  in  and  overhearing  the  order 
given,  exclaimed,  "  What,  Sir,  do  you  mean  to 
revolution  Dublin  by  coming  on  the  stage  in  a 
petticoat  and  a  Blackamoor's  hat  ?  I  insist,  Sir, 
on  your  putting  on  a  rich  embroidered  suit  of 
velvet,  and  a  full-bottomed  powdered  wig." — 
"  That's  the  Senator's  dress,  Sir,"  replied  the 
actor;  "  there  were  no  such  dresses  worn  at  the 
time  of  the  Romans." — "  So  much  the  worse," 
said  Daly ;  "  and  besides,  what's  that  to  me?  I 
am  the  manager,  Sir,  and  ought  to  know  best 


not  playing  (in  the  orchestra),  as  they  had  ten  or  twelve 
bars'  rest,  he  called  them  all  "  blackguards,"  telling  them 
"  He  had  engaged  them  to  play,  and  not  to  rest.  He  was 
the  manager,  and  he  would  not  be  imposed  upon  by  any 
humbug  puffers  or  blowers  of  horns  !"  The  Irish  theatre  was 
then  much  behindhand  in  civilization,  cleanliness,  order, 
&c.  with  those  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
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how  to  dress  my  actors  as  I  think  proper.  Do  you 
hear  that,  Sir  ?"— "  Yes,  Sir,  I  do ;  but  there  is 
also  another  circumstance  which  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  as  I  am  to  enter  Rome  in  triumph — " 
"  And  who  hinders  you?  Why,  Sir,  you  think 
yourself  in  one  of  the  little  towns  in  England.  I 
am  the  manager  of  all  the  theatres  out  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  in  Ireland." — "  Yes,  Sir," 
said  the  actor,  "  I  don't  doubt  all  you  say ;  but 
it  will  also  be  necessary  that  you  should  order  the 
painter  to  prepare  the  scene  of  the  Capitol." — 
"  Why,  Sir,  are  you  not  in  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
Sir?" — "  Yes,  Sir;  but  if  every  thing  is  not  in 
character — ".  "  Take  care  that  you  know  your 
character  to-morrow  night,  that's  what  I  wish ; 
that  the  bottles  of  whisky  may  not  fly  about  your 
ears  and  ruin  my  velvet  suit  the  night  of  your 
performance."  There  are  a  thousand  ludicrous 
stories  of  Mr.  Daly,*  such  as  his  putting  a  wooden 
supper  on  the  table,  and  then  going  behind  the 
stage  and  abusing  the  actors  for  not  having  cut 
up  the  painted  sirloin,  or  disjointed  a  wooden 
turkey  or  an  iron  goose,  to  serve  the  ladies  at 
table. 

Being  released  from  my  Irish  engagement,  and 

*  Daly  is  described  by  the  author  of  the  "  Dramatic 
Biography"  as  "  a  weak-minded  villain,  an  unjust  manager, 
and  an  unprincipled  man."  There  can  be  no  doubt  (though 
he  may  not  have  merited  such  appellations)  that  he  was  a 
very  worthless  fellow.  Ed. 
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the  inhabitants  extremely  hospitable  and  agree- 
able, I  stayed  among  them  some  time  in  Dublin, 
and  amused  myself  remarkably  well  with  that 
lively  nation.     The  persons  who  showed  me  par- 
ticular attention  were  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Erwin,  Walsh,  Grattan,   &c. ;    and  going  with 
them  one  day  to  dine  at  a  party,  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  seeing  the  Irish  friar  who  had  mar- 
ried me  metamorphosed  into  a  simple  clergyman. 
He  did  not  give  me  time  to  reflect  on  the  change 
of  his  habit,  but  came  up  to  me  and  assured  me 
"  how  happy  he  was  to  see  me  alive,  as  it  had 
been  reported  at  Paris  that  I  had  died  near  Bou- 
logne in  child-bed."   He  said,  "  that  the  troubles 
in  France  had  so  occupied  him  for  the  safety  of 
himself  and  many  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  not 
time  to  make  inquiries  respecting  me  when  he 
passed  through  that  city.     He  told  me  that  the 
Princess  Lamballe  was  expected  daily  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  himself 
got  out  of  the  country.     He  was  fearful  that  that 
country,  once  so  civilized,  was  now  making  great 
strides  to  every  scene  of  horror  and  barbarism, 
as  they  had  beheaded  hundreds  of  innocent  vic- 
tims ;  that  the  Queen  in  particular,  and  all  persons 
of  distinction  were  daily  insulted  ;  that  my  hus- 
band, he  had  heard,  was  still  the  companion  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans   and  others ;    and   it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  said  Duke  was  at  the 
head  of  all  the  disorders  which  had  been  com- 
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mitted ;  that  the  Duchess  of  Penthievre,  with  all 
her  family  and  most  of  the  persons  belonging  to 
the  Court,  had  left  the  country."  I  replied,  "  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it ;  for  when  the  friends  and 
dependants  of  the  Court  abandon  their  Sovereign 
to  a  vicious  mob,  who  is  to  rally  round,  guard, 
and  protect  their  Sovereign  Princes  and  their  in- 
nocent families  from  the  violence  of  revengeful 
assassins  and  miscreants,  who  never  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  fallen  majesty?" — "  My  dear  Ma- 
dam," said  the  friar,  "  if  they  had  remained,  they 
would  have  been  butchered  like  the  rest."—"  Par- 
don me,  father,  I  cannot  agree  with  you  on  that 
point,  nor  can  I  believe  that  the  French  nation  in 
so  short  a  time  degenerated  from  the  height  of 
civilization  to  that  of  general  assassins.  I  firmly 
believe  that  they  have  been  exasperated  by  the 
unpolitical  emigration  that  has  taken  place ;  and 
that  which  has  been  commenced  from  the  natural 
levity  of  their  character,  and  which  is  now  carried 
on  by  the  opposite  party  to  compel  them  to  it  by 
violence,  ought  to  be  quashed  by  all  the  powers 
in  Europe  from  political  motives.*  The  higher 
orders  of  the  nation  ought  to  return,  and  oppose 
an  equal  and  regulated  force  against  outrageous 


*  "  It  was  the  general  desertion  of  the  country  by  the 
emigrants,  the  treachery  of  the  army,  and  the  irresolution  of 
the  king,  which  realty  paved  the  way  for  the  Jacobin  ex- 
cesses." Alison. 
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violence.  The  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding  is 
proved  by  the  still  existing  troubles,  and  I  attri- 
bute all  that  has  and  will  happen  to  the  inactivity 
of  the  best  part  of  the  nation,  and  their  having 
left  the  field  of  action  without  ever  trying  to  regain 
their  primitive  situation,  and  cowardly  deserting 
their  native  standard ;  and  I  wish  from  my  heart 
that  they  may  not  soon  repent  their  having  wan- 
tonly abandoned  their  country,  their  birthrights, 
(and  with  it  their  property,)  and  their  Sovereign." 
*  *  *  The  company  listened  to  my  observations 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  much  approved 

my  doctrine,  when  Mr.  E addressed  the  friar 

thus,  "  Ah,  father,  you  had  better  not  enter  again 
into  politics,  but  keep  to  theological  arguments." 
— "  Oh,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  she  is  equally  clever 
in  theology,  for  I  have  often  examined  her  on 
religious  matters." — "  What !  is  she  one  of  us  ?"* 
— "  Yes,  faith,"  said  the  friar,  "  and  a  very  in- 
structive one  too,  as  any  Catholic  in  the  three 
kingdoms." 

We  then  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  Irish  excel 
in  patriotic  toasts;  and  the  first  proposed  was, 
"  The  King,  God  bless  him !  and  all  the  Royal 
family,  three  times  three !"  I  then  gave,  "  May 
oppositional  oratory  never  lose  sight  of  King,  Con- 
stitution, and  Balance  of  Power,"  which  was  drunk 
as  the  former.  Mr.  E gave,  "  Love  and 

*  i.  e.  a  Catholic. 
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the  bottle."  The  friar,*  "  The  King  and  tolera- 
tion." And  afterwards  Mr.  E ,  "  May  the 

God  of  Wisdom  never  approach  the  fair  sex :" 
and  as  I  am  approaching1  my  dinner,  allow  me  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  ever  yours, 

C.  H.  S. 


LETTER  XX. 

I  HAD  fixed  with  the  good  friar,  previous  to 
our  parting,  that  he  should  breakfast  with  me 
the  next  morning  at  my  lodgings,  as  I  was  too 
much  interested  not  to  wish  to  be  informed  of  a 
number  of  circumstances,  about  which  I  could  not 


*  This  friar  appears  to  have  been  Thomas  Lewis,  a 
learned  Irish  prelate,  who  was  born  in  1748,  in  the  county 
of  Longford  in  Ireland,  was  educated  at  St.  Omer's  for  the 
priesthood,  but  renounced  the  creed  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
War,  sailed  with  Lord  Howe  as  Chaplain  to  the  Fleet.  In 
1782  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  Ireland  as 
Private  Secretary,  and  obtained  from  his  Grace  two  valuable 
livings  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  The  new  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
Chaplain,  promoted  him  to  the  See  of  Upper  Ossory,  and 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  he  was  translated  to  that  of 
Meath.  He  wrote  several  political  pamphlets,  sermons,  and 
charges  on  various  occasions ;  "  The  Generous  Impostor,"  a 
comedy,  and  the  "  Crucifixion,"  a  poem.  It  appears  he 
formerly  went  by  the  name  of  O'Beirne.  He  died  in  1823. 
Ed. 
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with  propriety  interrogate  him  in  public,  or  in  the 
presence  of  any  third  person ;  as  he  knew  all  the 
circumstances  that  had  happened  not  only  at  my 
marriage,  but  also  those  that  had  occurred  after- 
wards. I  got  up  very  early  the  next  morning, 
that  every  thing  might  be  prepared  in  time, 
wishing,  woman-like,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  for 
though  my  husband  had  behaved  in  the  most 
inhuman  manner  possible  in  leaving  me  to  the 
unmerciful  world,  it  was  my  first  attachment,  and 
I  still  considered  him  my  unfortunate  husband, 
and  felt  a  kind  of  interest  which  perhaps  his  con- 
duct did  not  merit  or  justify.  The  good  friar 
made  his  entree,  and  as  soon  therefore  as  he  had 
finished  his  tea,  I  requested  him  to  tell  me  all  he 
knew.  "Then,"  said  he,  "  prepare  to  hear  a 
very  dark  story,  for  your  husband  confessed  him- 
self to  me  without  being  a  Catholic,  and  I  wish 
from  my  soul  that  he  had  been  one,  for  I  might 
have  saved  him,  (for  he  is  a  lost  sheep)  by  giving 
him  the  papal  absolution  to  comfort  his  soul,  for 
it  was  your  faith  and  your  attachment  to  our 
blessed  religion  that  animated  him,  as  well  as  self- 
interest.  He  never  speaks  of  you  (though  he 
thinks  you  in  the  land  of  peace)  without  shedding 
a  flood  of  tears.  Every  one  in  France  thinks  him 
a  widower.  The  first  time  Sacchini  had  men- 
tioned your  name  to  his  Royal  scholar,  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen  of  France ;  the  Princess  Lamballe 
was  present,  and  on  her  returning  home  to  dinner, 
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she  found  there  (in  company  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans)  Mr.  Plomer,  who  had  been  asked  to  dine 
with  them  at  the  hotel.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  music  and  language  ;*  (and  you  well  know 
her  two  favourite  topics  were  Italian  poetry  and 
music)  when  she  communicated  the  conversa- 
tion she  had  heard  that  morning  from  Sacchini. 
1  need  not  inform  you  of  the  predilection  Mr. 
Plomer  has  for  these  last  sciences,  in  which  I  have 
been  told  he  excels.  The  conversation  excited  in 
him  the  strongest  desire  to  be  introduced  to  your 
acquaintance,  and  he  requested  the  Princess  to 
give  him  a  note  to  Sacchini,  who  took  him  the 
next  day  with  him,  to  be  present  at  his  giving  a 
lesson.  Mr.  Plomer  acknowledged  that  he  was 
much  surprised  at  your  talents,  and  a  great  deal 
more  pleased  with  your  person  than  he  thought 
he  should  be,  as  you  yourself  can  judge  from  his 
continuing  to  pay  you  the  most  assiduous  atten- 
tion. The  report  Sacchini  made  to  his  Royal 
mistress  f  raised  very  much  in  your  favour  the 
benevolence  of  heart  of  this  great  personage,  and 
it  was  at  her  request  that  you  received  the  first 
visit  of  the  Princess  ,Lamballe,  (the  continuation 
you  owed  to  your  own  merit)  and  she  confirmed 
your  own  spontaneous  desire  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  inte- 
rested them  both  for  your  future  establishment  at 

*  Italian.  t  The  Queen. 
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Court,  when  they  sent  you  the  Bishop  of  T 

(who  had  received  the  Royal  commands)  to  in- 
itiate you  in  the  forms  necessary.  Mr.  Plomer 
was  (as  he  told  me)  at  that  time  in  a  very  critical 
state,  and  it  was  then  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  himself  to  a  woman,  whose  natural  good 
principles  of  morality,  and  possession  of  such  un- 
common talents  gave  him  every  prospect  of  future 
happiness ;  and  from  the  patronage  and  protection 
you  had  acquired  from  two  such  personages,  he 
doubted  not  that  through  your  means  a  lucrative 
situation  would  be  procured  for  him  at  the  Court 
of  France,  as  he  had  deranged  his  fortune  in  a 
great  measure  by  too  much  association  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  whom  he  would  not  con- 
descend to  explain  his  situation,  (though  much  in 
debt)  and  would  have  patiently  awaited  the  reali- 
zing of  his  plans  by  marrying  you  privately,  and 
letting  you  remain  where  you  were  for  the  better 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  person  who  could, 
and  no  doubt  would  have  effectuated  an  estab- 
lishment advantageous  to  both  ;  but  on  his  being 
informed  of  the  conversion*  that  was  to  take  place, 
(to  which  he  was  quite  averse)  he  determined  on 
preventing  it  by  that  hasty  marriage."  It  grew 
late,  and  the  friar  took  his  leave,  assuring  me  that 
on  the  first  opportunity  he  would  call  again  to 
inform  me  of  the  remainder  of  the  conversation  to 

*  To  the  Catholic  faith. 
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the  best  of  his  recollection,  as  I  have  done  in 
transmitting  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  all  that  passed 
between  us,  and  I  have  only  time  to  say  I  am 
yours, 

C.  H.  S. 


LETTER  XXI. 

THE  news  the  Irish  friar  gave  me  of  the  Prin- 
cess Lamballe's  being  hourly  expected  in 
England  made  me  hasten  my  return  to  my  native 
country,  though  I  did  not  leave  Dublin  and  its 
spirited  and  hospitable  inhabitants  without  sen- 
sible regret,  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  whom  I 
cultivated  for  years  afterwards.  On  my  arrival  in 
London,  I  was  informed  that  the  Princess  Lam- 
balle  had  been  remarkably  well  received  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  and  all  the  Royal 
Family,  and  that  she  had  gone  to  Bath  to  restore 
her  health,  which  had  been  much  impaired  by  the 
troubles  she  had  been  an  eye-witness  to,  and  which 
still  continued  to  exiot  in  Paris  and  the  greatest 
part  of  France.  I  remained  some  days  undecided 
whether  I  should  write  to  her  or  go  to  Bath,  when 
I  determined  on  the  latter,  and  set  off  for  the 
above  mentioned  Athens;  which  certainly  only 
wants  the  climate  and  the  statues  of  Pericles  to  say 
it  was  not  founded  and  beautified  by  him.  The 
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city  itself  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
seen  in  Europe,  and  the  country  around  is  like 
that  which  Aristotle  and  Plato  describe  to  us  of 
the  enchanting  seat  of  Arcadia,  to  which  they 
used  to  resort.  On  ray  entering  the  house  where 
her  Highness  lodged,  I  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  some  crime,  but 
the  moment  that  graceful  creature  saw  me  she 
was  so  overjoyed  and  surprised,  that  not  once  did 
she  reproach  me  for  what  I  had  done,  but  inter- 
rogated me  on  my  recovery  and  my  health,  and 
when  I  had  satisfied  her  with  every  thing  relating 
to  myself,  she  kindly  related  to  me  all  that  had 
passed  since  I  had  left  Paris,  and  informed  me, 
"  That  on  the  5th  of  October,  the  only  person  in 
Paris  who  had  distinguished  himself  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Royal  Family  was  the  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, who  had  mixed  with  the  mob  the  better  to 
instruct  himself  respecting  their  plans  of  operation 
on  their  route  from  Paris,  and  in  that  disguise 
came  to  Versailles,  to  inform  the  Royal  Family 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  them.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Paris  assassins  (Ge- 
neral La  Fayette,  thinking  the  danger  past,  had 
ordered  the  withdrawing  of  the  National  Troops) 
entered  the  palace,  and  the  unfortunate  Queen 
had  only  time  to  save  herself  by  flying  from  her 
bed  to  the  apartments  of  the  King ;  that  she  would 
have  been  murdered,  had  she  not  had  courage 
to  show  herself  with  her  two  children  in  the  midst 
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of  her  avowed  assassins  at  the  balcony.  This 
spirited  conduct  completely  defeated  and  dis- 
armed her  enemies,  and  she  was  soon  afterwards 
applauded  by  the  very  rabble  who  had  barbarously 
intended  her  destruction,  and  that  of  her  family, 
but  they  compelled  her  and  all  the  Royal  Family 
a  few  hours  after  to  quit  their  peaceful  habitation 
at  Versailles  and  go  to  Paris,  accompanying  them 
with  the  mutilated  bodies  and  heads  (carried  on 
pikes  before  them)  of  the  very  guards  who  lost 
their  lives  in  resisting  their  entrance  to  the  apart- 
ment of  her  Majesty  till  they  were  sure  she  had 
escaped  from  their  murderous  hands.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  draw  a  veil  over  a  great  many  cir- 
cumstances too  shocking  to  relate,  which  I  must 

mention  in  another  place."* 

*•##* 

I  stayed  at  Bath  for  some  days,  when  one 
morning  I  received  a  letter  in  Italian  from  the 
Princess,  saying,  "  That  at  a  certain  hour  she 
wished  me  to  meet  her  in  the  Crescent ;"  which  I 
accordingly  did,  when  she  informed  me  "  she  had 
written  a  number  of  letters,  to  which  she  had  never 
received  any  answers,  and  which  gave  her  very 
great  uneasiness,  as  she  was  fearful  they  had  not 
been  delivered."  To  which  I  answered,  "In  that 
case  your  Highness  should  write  again."  "  And  to 


*  Vide  the  Marchioness's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Princess 
Lamballe."     Vol.  II. 
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whom  confide  them  ?"  she  replied,  "  Have  you 
any  person  you  could  trust?"  "  I  believe  so." 
"  Here  in  Bath?"  "  Yes,  Princess !"  "  Who  is 
it  ?"  "  Write  your  letters,  and  the  person  shall  be 
ready  at  your  orders !"  She  returned  home  and 
wrote  her  letters,  and  on  my  calling  on  her  to 
take  her  orders,  I  asked  her  "  If  I  was  to  return 
to  Bath  with  the  answers?''  "  I  cannot,"  said  I, 
"  confide  them  to  any  one  that  will  obey  your 
Highness  more  faithfully  than  myself!"  "  But 
how  will  you  contrive  to  undertake  the  journey  ?" 
"  Give  me  the  letters,  and  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
do,  and  your  Highness  may  rely  upon  me  that 
they  are  delivered  and  answered  if  possible. 
Where  shall  I  bring  them?"  "  I  shall  stay  here," 
she  replied,  "  for  some  little  time,  and  afterwards 
go  to  Brighton."  "  Your  Highness  shall  have 
the  answers."  "  Well  then,"  (embracing  me,  and 
giving  me  her  purse)  "  I  hope  this  will  satisfy  you 
for  your  journey,  and  that  letter  for  M.  Labord 
will  do  the  rest  when  you  arrive." 

These  letters  were  all  for  persons  of  distinction 
in  Paris.  I  set  off  the  same  evening  from  Bath ; 
arrived  the  next  day  in  London,  and  continued 
my  journey  until  I  arrived  at  Boulogne  without 
the  smallest  inconvenience.  On  my  arrival  at 
Paris,  I  was  not  to  make  myself  known  to  any 
one  except  the  persons  to  whom  the  letters  were 
addressed,  and  to  avoid  letting  myself  be  seen  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  if  possible,  by  all  those 
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to  whom  I  was  known.  The  great  difficulty  re- 
mained, how  to  introduce  myself  into  the  Thuille- 
ries,  filled  with  soldiers,  or  rather,  into  the  apart- 
ment of  her  Majesty.  I  knew  that  she  attended 
divine  service  every  morning,  and  I  went  to  enquire 
"  If  any  person  might  go  to  hear  mass  ?"  (as  no 
one  was  allowed  excepting  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Court  chaplain  who  officiated,  and  the  few  atten- 
dants who  still  remained,)  when,  on  entering  the 
palace  to  make  my  enquiries,  I  saw  one  of  the 
National  Guard,  whom  I  knew  by  name,  and 
interrogated  him  without  making  myself  known, 
and  calling  him  by  his  name,  he  told  me  "  That 
mass  was  performed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  that  if  I  would  come  at  that  hour  I  could 
hear  it."  I  told  him  "  I  had  never  seen  her 
Majesty  or  any  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  wished 
much  to  see  them  as  near  as  I  could."  "  Ah  !  " 
replied  he,  "  you  are  certainly  a  stranger,  for  few 
of  the  Parisians  have  that  curiosity,  now  that  she 
is  fallen !"  (with  tears  in  his  eyes)  "  What  has 
happened  to  her  ?"  "  That  which  happens  to  all 
those  who  are  no  longer  in  favour  !  poor  Queen  !" 
I  then  asked  him  "  if  he  knew  a  certain  person  ?" 
"  To  be  sure  I  do,  she  is  my  Aunt !"  this  was  the 
Nephew  of  my  duenna ;  and  when  I  was  quite 
sure  of  my  man,  I  told  him  I  was  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  soldier,  who  was  ill,  and  wished  to  present 
her  Majesty  with  a  petition  in  his  favour,  to  ask 
her  to  succour  his  misfortunes."  "  Oh,  then," 
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said  he,  "  if  that's  all,  I'll  take  care  you  shall 
speak  to  her,  when  no  one  shall  interrupt  you ; 
after  mass,  she  generally  walks  on  the  terrace,  and 
there  you  can  speak  to  her  in  perfect  liberty ;  it  is 
lucky,  I  am  one  of  the  guards  to-morrow,  for  the 
young  man  my  companion  cannot  attend,  but  he 
is  just  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself,  and  her 
Majesty  knows  it."  1  took  my  leave  and  thanked 
him  for  his  good  intentions.  The  next  morning 
I  accordingly  presented  myself  at  the  Chapel, 
when  my  good  National  Guard  placed  me  in  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  situations  of  the  Chapel, 
so  as  to  be  seen  and  to  see  every  thing  I  wished. 
I  had  the  letter  already  between  a  sheet  of  paper 
like  a  petition,  which  the  Queen  took  immediately 
on  my  presenting  it;  and  finding  that  a  letter 
was  fixed  in  that  part  I  presented,  she  ordered 
me  to  follow  her  into  one  of  the  anti-chambers. 
Instead  of  remaining  in  the  first,  I  entered  the 
second,  when  she,  returning,  opened  the  third 
door  with  great  hilarity  on  her  countenance,  and 
made  signs  that  I  should  remain  where  I  was. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Princess  Elizabeth  entered 
the  same,  and  seeing  the  Guard  pass  the  first 
room,  spoke  to  me.  I  did  not  know  how  to  an- 
swer or  what  to  say,  when  her  Majesty  fortunately 
entered,  and  relieved  me  from  my  embarrassment; 
and  approaching  me  very  near,  I  knelt  to  kiss 
her  hand,  when  she  let  fall  her  answer,  which 
was  in  the  glove  she  took  off.  I  put  the  glove 
into  my  shoe  under  my  foot,  and  then  was  more 
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myself,  and  addressed  her  in  her  own  language, 
which  so  much  pleased  her,  that  she  returned  into 
her  room  and  brought  back  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
part  of  which  I  have  still.*  I  never  shall  forget 
the  anxiety  I  felt  in  passing  the  National  Guards, 
my  friend  being  no  longer  at  his  post.  I  dis- 
charged my  carriage,  though  I  had  taken  it  for 
the  day,  and  took  a  common  hackney  coach  to 
execute  the  rest  of  my  commissions,  which  I  did 
in  a  few  hours ;  discharged  the  coach  and  took  a 
third  to  convey  me  to  St.  Denis,  where  I  got  into 
the  first  Diligence,  and,  under  pretence  of  being 
indisposed,  left  it  at  Amiens ;  took  a  post-chaise, 
and  arrived  at  Dieppe  safe,  where  contrary  winds 
kept  me  for  some  time,  which  prevented  my  ar- 
riving at  Brighton  as  soon  as  I  could  have  wished. 
All  description  falls  short  of  the  pleasure  her 
Highness  expressed  at  my  return ;  when  I  gave 
her  the  letters  and  hair  of  her  Majesty,  I  thought 
she  would  never  have  ceased  embracing  me.  I 
told  her  I  was  much  in  want  of  rest  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey  and  anxiety  I  had  suffered, 
and  she  allowed  me  to  take  my  leave.  I  believe 
I  slept  for  twenty-fear  hours ;  and  feeling  myself 
at  this  moment  rather  drowsy  after  this  letter, 
allow  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  bid  adieu  to  you  and 
writing,  till  to-morrow.  Yours, 

C.  H.  S. 


*  This  hair,  with  a  lock  of  the  Princess  Lamhalle's,  could 
not  be  found  after  the  Marchioness's  death.     Ed. 
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WHEN  I  had  recovered  my  fatigue  I  got  up, 
and  found  the  Princess  had  sent  and 
wished  to  see  me  some  hours  previous;  but  my 
servant  had  been  ordered  not  to  disturb  me.  As 
soon  as  I  had  breakfasted  I  called  upon  her ; 
she  said,  "  she  wished  much  to  see  Mr.  Burke,* 
and  two  other  persons,  but  not  at  Brighton ; 
that  for  the  future  she  would  take  a  house  not 
far  from  it,  where  she  would  meet  me  every  other 
day,  so  as  not  to  be  observed."  The  two  persons 
above  mentioned  I  saw  with  her  some  few  days 
afterward,  and,  I  believe,  also  Mr.  Burke.  On 
my  return  to  Brighton  she  did  me  the  honour  to 
communicate  a  plan  that  had  been  established, 
she  said,  "  to  restore  tranquillity  in  France,  and 
secure  the  safety  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
monarchy;"  and  as  I  had  so  well  performed  my 
first  commission,  she  hoped  I  would  continue  to 
execute  others;  when  I  assured  her  that  if  the 
correspondence  in  question  was  not  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  my  own  country,  and  that  my  personal 
safety  was  not  endangered,  I  would  do  every 

*  Edmund  Burke,  whose  hostility  to  the  doctrines  of 
Revolutionary  France  is  well  known.     Ed. 
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thing  compatible  with  her  wishes.      "  Can  you 
imagine,"  she  exclaimed,  "  for  a  moment,  that  I 
should  deprive  myself  of  the  assistance  of  a  person 
who  has  already  rendered  me  such  singular  service 
in  volunteering  herself  so  disinterestedly  by  risk- 
ing her  safety  ?     What  I  am  commanded  to  do 
by  the  direct  orders  of  her  Majesty  is,  to  procure 
the  safety  of  my  own  country  without  militating 
against  any  other  in  Europe,  and  which  has  sprung 
from  some  of  your  own  most  respectable  country- 
men :  so  far  I  can  vouchsafe  to  satisfy  your  mind 
on  that  subject." — "  I  repeat  to  your  Highness, 
what  I  have  already  assured  you,  that  until  I  am 
provided  with  something  for  my  future  subsist- 
ence I  am  at  liberty,  and  will  comply  with  your 
commands." — "  And  can  you,  my  dear,  suppose 
me  so  insensible  as  not  to  provide  for  your  future 
independence?     It  shall  be  my  duty  to  supply 
what  is  needful  for  the  present,  and  your  faithful 
services  will  certainly  not  go  unrewarded.     Her 
Majesty  will  consider  it  an  obligation  to  place 
you  in  a  situation  worthy  your  talents  and  your 
fidelity."    I  thanked  her,  observing  that  "  I  would 
devote  myself  to  her  implicit  commands,  as  well 
as  those  I  might  be  honoured  with  from  her  Ma- 
jesty."— "  Then  to-morrow  at  six  I  shall  expect 
you,"  said  she. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Mr.  Burke  is  a  man  I  respect  very  much, 
and  the  Queen  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  all 
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his  suggestions.  I  will  prove  to  you  my  implicit 
confidence  in  your  superior  understanding  and 
discretion  by  communicating  to  you  the  circum- 
stance that  so  much  interests  me  and  my  Sove- 
reign. The  national  troops  that  have  been  raised 
to  insult  and  loosen  the  Royal  prerogative  (from 
individual  ambition)  are  well  paid  for  their  sedi- 
tious conduct,  whilst  they  seduce  the  unfortunate 
misguided  populace  (who  assist  their  rebellious 
operations)  by  flattering  them  that  a  change  in 
the  Government  will  bring  them  a  reign  of  pros- 
perity. It  has,  therefore,  been  agreed  upon  (to 
avoid  bloodshed)  that  these  vitiated  national  sol- 
diers shall  all  be  sent  to  the  different  French 
islands;  that  another  National  Guard  are  to  re- 
place them,  of  a  still  superior  force,  taken  from 
the  families  known  for  their  attachment  to  the 
present  limited  monarchy;  that  on  their  being 
mustered  and  reviewed,  they  will  be  obliged  to 
take  the  necessary  oaths  in  the  Champs  de  Mars 
to  both  King  and  Queen,  and  to  confer  on  her 
the  immediate  Regency  of  the  Dauphin,  in  case 
any  thing  should  happen  to  his  Majesty,  (whom 
God  preserve!)  so  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest 
hope  in  the  future  views  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Every  soldier,  after  five  years'  service,  will  be 
provided  with  as  much  of  the  Crown  lands  as  he 
can  cultivate ;  and  should  this  gratification  not 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  whole  of  the  military,  their 
Majesties  will  charge  their  private  purse  with  an 
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equivalent  for  each  individual ;  and  after  twenty 
years  they  will  only  pay  five  per  cent,  of  its  real 
value  for  the  land  they  have  cultivated." 

"  This,"  I  answered,  "  (if  in  time  to  be  put 
into  execution)  will  have  the  double  advantage  of 
cleansing  the  country  of  the  baser  part  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  will  restore  tranquillity  to  all  the 
kingdom  without  bloodshed." — "  That  is,"  said 
her  Royal  Highness,  "  the  great  object,  and  has 
been  the  principal  motives  of  their  Majesties'  long 
sufferings ;  not  wishing  to  oppose  an  armed  force 
for  fear  of  the  blood  that  must  from  necessity 
flow,  should  their  outrageous  violence  be  con- 
trasted with  a  superior  force." 

"  The  King  will  never  consent  to  active  mea- 
sures as  long  as  conciliatory  ones  can  be  made 
use  of;  but  her  Majesty  suffers,  and  all  the  Royal 
Family  are  constantly  insulted  and  threatened,  and 
she  foresees  that  there  is  no  time  for  trifling,  or 
the  triumph  of  that  party  will  be  augmented  which 
will  in  the  end  subvert  not  only  the  monarchy, 
but  all  civil  orders,  moral  and  religious ;  and  the 
great  difficulty  which  now  exists  is,  for  the  active 
part  of  the  Queen's  party  (who  are  the  well-wishers 
of  the  King)  to  get  the  better  of  his  determined 
inaction."* 


*  "  The  character  of  Louis  XVI.  was  mild  and  paternal 
— a  king  who,  if  not  great  upon  the  throne,  (though  always 
animated  with  the  purest  and  best  intentions,)  was,  after 
his  dethronement,  perfectly  sublime."  Perceval. 
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"  All  the  leading  men  of  the  new  intended 
legislature  who  are  of  the  Queen's  party  desire  it, 
as  they  foresee  that  they  will  be  overpowered  by 

the  vicious  rabble.      Messrs.  M e,  N r, 

B n,  L 1,  are  all  persuaded  (notwith- 
standing the  world  thinks  them  in  opposition  to 
the  Court)  that  all  that  has  happened  and  that 
may  happen  in  future,  is  to  -be  attributed  to  the 

unpolitical  exposition  which  M.  N r  *  made 

of  the  situation  of  the  finances,  and  the  King's 
want  of  firmness  to  determine  on  vigorous  mea- 
sures, and  for  the  future,  the  only  salvation  for 
himself  and  the  country." 

"  Therefore  you  see  clearly  that  you  have  no 
reason  to  fear  either  the  public  or  private  resent- 
ment of  your  country,  and  it  is  owing  to  your 
prudence  and  to  satisfy  your  mind  that  I  have 
made  you  this  confession  :  but  you  must,  my  dear 
girl,  return  to  Paris  very  soon." — "  Whenever 
your  Highness  thinks  proper;  and  I  shall  feel 
myself  highly  flattered  from  the  confidence  your 
Highness  has  been  pleased  to  honour  me  with.  I 
hope  your  Highness  will  not  think  of  leaving  Eng- 
land, at  least  till  every  thing  is  quiet  in  France ?"f 
— "  At  present  I  have  no  intention,"  she  replied ; 

*  Necker. 

t  I  write  in  English,  though  our  conversation  was  gene- 
rally in  Italian,  and  that  with  her  Majesty  (Marie  Antoi- 
nette) in  German,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  conversing 
with  her. 
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but  if  I  do  return,  it  will  be  to  implore  his  Ma- 
jesty not  to  abandon  the  clergy." — "  I  beg  your 
Highness's  pardon,  but  when  they  refuse  to  con- 
tribute to  the  wants  of  the  state  (as  all  other 
subjects  do)  they  have  no  claims  to  his  protec- 
tion, and  abandon  themselves  to  the  resentment 
of  the  most  rational  part  not  only  of  France,  but 
of  all  Europe.  Are  Clergymen  not  subjects  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  but  they  are  only  amenable 
for  their  resistance  to  the  Pope.  As  their  pro- 
perty does  not  immediately  come  from  the  crown, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  has  been  left  them  by  in- 
dividuals from  pious  motives,  and  which  always 
has  been  considered  under  the  immediate  domi- 
nation of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  they  cannot  therefore 
(without  destroying  the  union  with  the  Church  of 
Rome)  allow  themselves  to  be  amenable  but  to 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Church.  And  all  the  Catholic 
Powers  have  so  far  agreed  in  this  respect,  that  no 
Sovereign  whatever  has  ever  thought  of  making 
any  innovation  on  the  property  or  prerogatives  of 
the  Clergy  unauthorised  by  the  Court  of  Rome." 

I  am  sure  you  have  had  quite  enough  for  this 
time,  to  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  will  with  your 
leave  give  you  the  rest  of  this  theological  argu- 
ment in  my  next. 

Yours, 

C.  H.  S. 
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YOU  see  I  am  constantly  attentive  to  keep 
my  word  with  you  with  respect  to  my 
history.  All  I  could  say  to  Her  Royal  Highness 
relative  to  the  obligations  which  I  thought  the 
Clergy  had  to  contribute  to  the  state,  as  well  as  all 
other  subjects,  had  no  influence  on  her  mind,  and 
she  continued  to  justify  their  resisting  the  inno- 
vation on  their  privileges  and  properties.  "  You 
might  just  as  well,"  said  she,  "  justify  Louis  XIV. 
for  having  revoked  the  Act  of  Henry  IV."  "  On 
the  contrary,"  said  I,  "  that's  a  very  different 
circumstance ;  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give 
my  humble  opinion  without  offending  your  High- 
ness) what  will  for  ever  blacken  his  memory  and 
tarnish  all  his  former  glory,  had  it  been  ten 
thousand  times  more  triumphant  than  it  was. — 
*  *  *  "  Kings,  my  dear,"  said  her  Highness, 
"  are  not  more  or  less  than  men." 

"  I  wish  they  would  always  exercise  their 
feelings  as  such." 

"  I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  are  so  warm  an 
advocate  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  as  such 
the  Clergy  will  be  in  the  number.  There  is  much 
said  about  their  vices,  because  they  are  now  no 
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longer  respected  as  they  ought  to  be ;  but  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  a  number  of  very  res- 
pectable members  of  the  Church  ;  and  when  you 
are  older  and  better  acquainted  with  them,  you 
will  convince  yourself  of  the  truth  of  it." 

"  I  am  of  your  Highness's  opinion,  and  think 
that  a  good  Clergyman  is  the  blessing  of  his 
flock,  as  a  vicious  and  immoral  one  is  of  incalcu- 
lable mischief." 

I  had  scarce  ended  my  observations  when  the 
Swedish  Minister,  the  Count  de  Person,  entered 
the  room.  At  the  very  sight  of  him  she  grew  quite 
pale.  I  took  my  leave,  but  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  he  brought  her  no  good  news.  An 
hour  afterwards  I  sent  my  servant  to  pass  the 
house,  as  she  requested  I  would,  two  or  three  times 
a  day ;  when  she  saw  him  she  made  signs  that  he 
should  wait,  when,  a  little  time  afterwards,  she 
threw  out  of  the  window  of  her  room  the  following 
note.  "  I  am  afflicted  beyond  description.  The 

*  set  off  immediately,  as  he  does  not  wish  to 

be  known  or  seen  by  any  one.  The  f  is 

abandoned  by  every  one  that  has  been  attached 
to  her, — she  requests  to  see  me,  and  I  cannot 
refuse  her.  My  heart  is  almost  breaking.  Quit 
this  place  immediately  for  London,  and  prepare 
yourself  as  soon  as  possible  for — yes,  for  Calais, 
where  you  will  wait  my  arrival." 

*  Swedish  Minister.  t  Queen. 
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I  accordingly  packed  up  all  I  had,  and  set  off 
for  London,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment ;  where  after  a  few  days  Her  Highness 
arrived.  On  her  first  seeing  me  (which  was  in 
my  room)  she  exclaimed,  "  Vado  sacrifizio,"  and 
burst  out  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears.  As  I  was 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  her  affliction,  I 
thought  that  something  had  happened  much  worse 

than  the  discovery  of  the  plans  of ,*  which 

she  informed  me  had  been  betrayed  by  some  one 
of  the  party.  I  endeavoured  to  comfort  her  as 
much  as  was  in  my  power,  but  I  firmly  believe, 
though  she  did  not  say  so,  she  foresaw  all  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  so  cruelly  succeeded 
her  arrival  in  France.  She  then  told  me,  "  that 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  having  taken 
place,  their  Majesties  were  now  watched  like  state 
prisoners.  That  they  intended  changing  the  Con- 
stitution, in  which  the  King  would  be  so  much 
exposed,  and  have  such  an  uncommon  responsi- 
bility, that  he  would  to  a  certainty  be  ensnared  to 
his  utter  ruin." 

She  gave  me  a  number  of  letters,  which  the 
Count  de  Person  had  brought  her  from  Paris,  and 
did  me  the  honour  of  allowing  me  to  read  them, 
exclaiming,  "  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  afflicted  ? 


The  Queen. 
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The  Duke  of  Orleansf  is  at  the  head,  you  see, 

and  my  dear  Papa,  the  Duke  de  P ,J  has  ten 

thousand  motives  for  his  affliction.      My   poor 

sister,  the  Duchess   of  Orleans,  the  poor , 

all !  all !  are  in  a  state  of  consternation  !  The 
King !  the  good  King !"  In  short,  I  believe  I 
was  three  or  four  hours  before  I  could  quiet  her ; 
and  she  felt  the  more,  for  in  the  presence  of  her 
attendants  she  never  discovered  her  sorrows,  or 
let  them  see  her  shed  a  tear  if  it  was  possible  to 
avoid  it ;  and  it  was  now  necessary  that  I  should 
see  her  in  the  most  secret  manner,  in  order  to 


t  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  views  of  his  par- 
tizans,  the  character  of  this  Prince  unfitted  him  alike  for  the 
port  and  enterprise.  Weak,  capricious,  and  inconstant ; 
bold  and  aspiring  to  lead  the  populace  one  day — docile  and 
subservient  to  the  Court  the  next — he  supported  the  Revo- 
lution less  from  public  principle ,  than  from  pri  vate  resentment, 
and  was  dragged  by  its  current  instead  of  guiding  its  course. 
His  vices  and  his  importance  have  been  equally  overrated. 
Individually  licentious,  he  had  neither  the  endowments  of  a 
demagogue,  nor  the  qualities  of  a  conspirator  ;  and  though 
generally  enervated  by  debauchery,  he  occasionally  con  Id 
display  both  the  dignity  of  a  prince  and  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
His  immense  fortune  fomented  the  Revolution,  but  his 
torpid  nature  neutralized  the  vague  ambition  he  entertained ; 
and  Mirabeau  (the  chief  of  his  adherents)  having  soon  dis- 
covered his  incompetence,  cast  him  off,  with  the  contemp- 
tuous exclamation,  that  "  he  was  unworthy  of  a  moment's 
consideration." — Jobson's  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

$  Penthievre. 
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prevent  the  slightest  idea  that  she  had  any  con- 
fidant. She  told  me — from  motives  of  prudence — 

I  should  leave  Calais  the  next  day,  stay  at  A 

or  Abbeville  for  a  few  days,  and  then  come  to 
Paris,  and  take  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  des  Princes 

Rue  R ;    that  I  should  take  the  first  floor, 

that  in  the  middle  window  I  should  place  a 
peacock's  feather,  that  between  3  and  4  she 
would  pass,  and  on  seeing  the  feather  would  get 

out  of  her  carriage   near   ,    and  there  she 

would  be  able  to  speak  to  me  unobserved  ;  which 
she  did  ever  afterwards,  without  allowing  any  one 
of  her  servants  to  accompany  her.  She  left  my 
room  unattended,  to  prevent  any  one  penetrating 
the  motive  of  her  visit.  She  walked  in  the  garden, 
where  I  soon  after  joined  her  until  she  saw  one  of 
her  attendants,  when  she  in  the  most  polite  man- 
ner possible,  said  to  me,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
person  present,  "  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  soon  at  Paris  ;"  and  turn- 
ing to  the  above  person,  observed,  "  She  speaks 
such  good  Italian,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  her  not  a  native."  "  Your  Highness,"  I 
replied,  "  flatters  my  humble  abilities  far  beyond 
what  they  merit,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  be 
wanting  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  Highness  as 
soon  as  I  shall  have  the  honour  and  good  fortune 
to  find  myself  in  the  same  city  that  may  boast  the 
residence  of  so  amiable  a  princess.  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  your  Highness  good  morning." 
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"  Are  you  going  hence  ?" 
"  Not  immediately,  but  I  intend  it  to-morrow 
very  early,  as  I  have   some   business  that  will 
detain  me  for  some  days  between  this  and  Paris;" 
— when  we  parted. 

Yours, 

C.  H.  S. 
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r  I  ^HE  next  morning  I  set  off  from  Calais,  and 
JL  arrived  in  a  few  hours  at  Abbeville,  but  not 
finding  that  city  very  agreeable,  I  left  it  for 
Amiens,  where  I  remained  for  some  days.  On 
my  arriving  at  the  Hotel  des  Princes  at  Paris, 
I  found  that  the  apartment  had  been  taken  for 
me,  and  was  prepared  for  my  reception ;  my  first 
care  was  to  get  the  peacock 's  feather  and  place  it 
as  agreed  upon.  I  had  scarcely  put  it  into  the 
sash,  when  a  carriage  stopped  to  enquire  for  some 
one,  and  then  drove  off.  I  knew  my  cue,  and 
told  my  servant  to  follow  me  to  the  passage  of 
the  theatre,  where  I  told  him  to  wait  for  me,  and 
walked  on  to  our  rendezvous,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
say,  "  I  wanted  to  see  you  very  much,  I  have  had 
a  very  long  conversation  with  her ;  *  she 


*  The  Queen. 
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did  not  recollect  you  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  you 
addressed  her  in  German,  she  gave  you  immedi- 
ately her  hair  to  bring  me  as  a  proof  of  her  royal 
approbation."  We  parted,  but  in  about  a  quarter 
of.  an  hour  she  joined  me,  and  requested  me  to 
walk  in  a  certain  part  of  the  Thuilleries  from  five 
to  six  o'clock,  and  if  I  did  not  see  her,  to  return 
the  next  day,  at  the  same  hour.  "  But  let  us," 
said  she,  "  go  to  the  Magdalen  Church  first;  you 
know  where  it  is  ?"  "  I  do,  your  Highness."  She 
walked  on  before  me,  and  I  followed  her ;  when 
we  arrived,  she  said,  "  La !  it  is  in  such  an  un- 
finished and  bad  state,  that  I  do  not  like  to  remain 
here."  Little  did  she  think  at  that  time  that  the 
remains  of  her  whom  she  was  then  studying  to 
serve  so  effectually  would  be  there  deposited,  a 
few  months  afterwards,  in  so  ignominious  a  manner, 
perhaps  on  the  very  spot  that  at  that  moment 
shocked  her  sensibility  merely  from  the  ruinous 
state  in  which  it  was ;  or  that  her  own  beauteous 
person  would  also  be  dragged  (after  having  been 
cruelly  assassinated)  to  the  very  same  place  by 
the  cannibals  who  butchered  her,  and  almost  eat 
a  part  of  her  entrails,  while  the  blood  was  still 
flowing  from  her  veins  !  Oh,  France!  what  hast 
thou  to  answer  for  !  that  France,  where  I  may  say 
I  received  theirs*  rudiments  of  education,  (which 
makes  in  general  so  lasting  an  impression)  I  abhor ! 
Why  have  you  from  cruel  experience  compelled 
me  to  abhor  and  detest  you !  My  infant  years 
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have  been  crippled,  and  all  my  prospects  buried 
in  oblivion  from  your  jarring  discords !  my  riper 
years  you  have  overwhelmed  with  grief  from  the 
plunder  and  destruction  you  have  exercised  on 
myself  and  family ;  my  last  days  are  embittered 
by  the  remembrance  of  past  scenes  of  blood, 
murder,  and  assassination,  f 

My  dear  friend,  pardon  me  if,  when  I  touch  on 
that  cruel,  cruel  subject,  (which,  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  I  must  unavoidably  do,)  I  forget 
myself  now  and  then,  and  cannot  possibly  pass 
over  some  scenes  that  present  themselves  in  such 

glaring  colours. 

•  *  *  ,  • 

But  I  will  dry  my  tears  and  proceed.  I  am  now 
drawing  near  all  the  most  fatal  circumstances  that 
I  was  an  eye-witness  of. 

At  five  o'clock  I  entered  the  garden  of  the 
Thuilleries,  and  in  a  very  short  time  her  Highness 
made  her  appearance,  and  in  a  very  good  humour 
said,  "  How  are  you  in  voice?  Have  you  sung 
lately?"  I  was  very  much  astonished  at  such  a 
question,  and  answered,  "  I  don't  believe  I  have 
lost  my  voice,  but  am  quite  out  of  practice." 
She  laughed,  and  said,  "  There  was  a  person  who 
wished  much  to  hear  me."  I  said,  "  I  was  all 


+  Marat  had  asserted  that  260,000  heads  must  fall  before 
freedom  was  secure.  The  Revolutionary  Committee  dis- 
covered that  700,000  persons  must  be  sacrificed.  ALISON. 
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obedience."  "  Well,  then,  follow  me."  And  we 
entered  the  palace,  and  in  her  apartment  I  found 
a  very  fine  pianoforte,  a  harp,  and  other  musical 
instruments.  On  the  two  former  "  she  once 
played  remarkably  well,"  she  told  me ;  but,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  said,  "  since  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Lamballe*  I  have  scarce  ever  exercised 
myself  in  them,  and  it  is  only  your  singing  to  me, 
perhaps,  that  may  make  me  take  to  them  again." 
I  said  "  I  was  very  sorry,  that  I  scarcely  recol- 
lected any  thing  by  heart."  "  Look  among  that 
music,"  said  she,  *'  there  are  some  songs  of  Mar- 
chisi  and  of  Paccheretti,"  and  I  found  seme  music 
that  I  had  already  sung.  She  made  me  sit  down 
to  the  piano,  when,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these 
airs,  I  heard  a  door  open  behind  me,  but  the  person 
did  not  enter  the  room  till  I  had  finished,  when  I 
heard  "  Bravo  !  Bravo  !"  turning  my  head,  I  saw 
her  Majesty,  who  paid  me  many  compliments,  and 
requested  me  to  sing  the  last  song  again,  which  I 
did,  not  without  trembling  very  much,  when  the 
Princess  told  her  "  she  hoped  she  would  excuse 
my  want  of  courage,  as  I  had  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise:" when  her  Majesty  condescended  to  say, 
"  She  should  like  to  hear  the  same  song  again  ;" 
which  I  then  sung  much  better ;  after  which,  she 
did  me  the  honour  to  speak  to  me  in  German, 


*  Who  expired  shortly  after  their  marriage. 
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and  asked  me  "  Where  I  had  learned  to  pronounce 
it  so  well?"  when  the  Princess  told  her  that  "  I 
spoke  very  good  Italian,  and  much  better  than 
she  did,  as  she  spoke  the  Piedmontese  jargon  ;" 
when  her  Majesty  said,  "  It  is  the  same  in  Ger- 
man, as  I  speak  the  Austrian;"  and  was  much 
surprised  to  hear  I  had  never  been  in  Germany, 
and  had  learned  both  those  languages  in  England. 
She  did  me  also  the  honour  to  say  that  "  She  was 
much  obliged  to  me  for  the  letter  I  had  delivered 
to  her  from  the  Princess,"  and  made  me  a  very 
handsome  present  when  she  left  the  room. 

Yours, 

C.  H.  S. 


LETTER   XXV. 


WHEN  her  Majesty  left  the  apartment,  the 
Princess  addressed  me  thus :  "  Now  that 
her  Majesty  has  he?rd  you,  (as  I  believe  we  shall 
send  some  letters  into  Germany)  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  sending  you  in  preference  to  any  other. 
You  will  pass  for  the  future  as  my  preceptor  in 
singing,  as  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  come  out 
without  being  observed.  My  figure  and  person 
are  too  remarkable,  and  I  know  that  my  brother- 
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in-law*  has  his  spies  to  watch  my  actions;  you 
are  also  unfortunately  known  to  him.  He  has 
heard  you  sing,  and  I  know  admires  your  talents ; 
if  even  he  finds  out  that  you  come  to  me,  he  will 
not  suspect  any  thing.  To-morrow  I  shall  send 
my  carriage  for  you,  and  bring  some  music  with 
you,  and  I  will  present  you  to  my  good  papa,  the 
Duke  of  Penthievre,  to  whom  I  have  already 
spoken  of  your  talents ;  and  had  you  not  made 
that  unfortunate  attachment,  f  and  married,  he 
would  certainly  have  done  something  very  hand- 
some for  you ;  at  present,  I  will  say  no  more  about 
it,  as  he  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  but  if 
Providence  restores  him  (as  I  hope),  all  things 
will  take  a  better  turn.  You  have  good  sense, 
and  I  need  not  instruct  you  how  to  conduct  your- 
self; I  have  had  a  very  long  conversation  with 
her  Majesty  respecting  your  present  and  future 
situation,  which  she  has  promised  me  to  consider 
about.  You  yourself  can  judge  of  the  advanta- 
geous impression  you  have  already  made,  therefore 
adieu  till  to-morrow  at  one,  my  new  music  master! 
(laughing)  Apropos  !  I  had  wished,  when  in  Eng- 
land, for  a  good  picture  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
known,  therefore,  if  you  have  any  one  in  London, 


*  The  Duke  of  Orleans. 

t  Alluding  to  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Plomer. 
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desire  one  done  by  Cosway*  as  soon  as  possible." 
"  That  I  will  do  immediately  I  get  home :  How 
does  your  Highness  wish  it  to  be  painted,  in  the 
Royal  Robes  ?  " 

"  I  like  him  as  I  saw  him  at  Brighton,  in  his 
blue  frock  ;  that's  quite  enough." 

As  soon  as  I  got  home,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
mine  in  London,  requesting  him  to  call  on  Mr. 
Cosway,  and  order  the  miniature  to  be  painted 
and  sent  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  which  I  re- 
ceived (I  know  not  how)  a  long  time  afterwards 
in  Italy,  after  the  Princess's  death,  and  lost  it 
among  a  number  of  articles  that  I  was  robbed  of, 

going  to  Rome,f  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

*  *  *  # 

Yours, 

C.H.S. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  letter  written, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  while  the  Marchioness 


*  Cosway  painted  miniatures  admirably,  and  was  almost 
equally  great  as  an  oil  painter.  He  was  much  admired  and 
employed  as  an  artist,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  man,  in 
despite  of  the  most  preposterous  mysticism,  and  a  host  of 
credulous  eccentricities,  which  he  constantly  indulged  in  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  is  but  charitable  to  suppose  they  had 
their  source  in  a  disordered  imagination.  He  was  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  90,  in  1821.  Ed. 

t  Vide  Princess  Lamballe's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 
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was  residing  at  Boulogne,  in  which  she  speaks  of 
her  shipwreck  on  that  coast  in  1819,  on  her 
return  from  Venice ;  and,  after  mentioning  the 
loss  of  property,  says, "  I  in  particular  have  suf- 
fered considerably,  and  what  I  have  recovered  is 
all  spoilt.  My  loss  in  lace,  artificial  flowers, 
gloves,  shoes,  silks,  feathers,  clothes,  and  music, 
amounts  to  more  than  £300.  The  things  were 
not  only  wet,  but  as  if  they  had  been  dragged  in 
the  mud,  at  least  all  mine  were  in  that  state.  A 
box,  with  six  new  bonnets,  besides  caps,  tippets, 
ruffs,  and  a  quantity  of  ribbons  and  trimmings 
for  dresses,  pearls,  fans,  &c.  &c.  /  was  obliged 
to  throw  away,  as  well  as  two  very  fine  dresses 
in  filigree  silver,  lama,  &c.  &c.  As  I  am  told 
I  fell  into  the  sea,  going  from  the  packet  to  the 
boat,  you  may  well  suppose  the  situation  I  was 
in."  From  various  documents  in  the  possession 
of  a  friend,  it  appears  that  she  rendered  some 
important  services  to  the  Royal  Family  at  Paris 
during  the  Revolution  in  1791.*  She  had  of- 
fered to  watch  (with  her  servant)  the  apartment 
of  the  Princess  Lamballe  in  the  Pavilion  of  Flora 
(into  which  combustibles  had  been  thrown),  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  perpetrators  of  this  out- 
rage; and  whilst  the  Princess  was  expressing 
her  fears  of  allowing  her  to  be  engaged  in  a  ser- 

*  Vide  "  Memoir  of  the  Princess  Lamballe."     She  was 
then  about  thirtv-six  years  of  age. 
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vice  so  dangerous,  a  crowd  of  ruffians  rushed  into 
the  apartment,  and  the  Marchioness  received  a 
wound  in  the  hand  from  a  sabre,  in  warding  off  a 
blow  aimed  at  her  head.*  She  fainted,  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  palace,  and 
afterwards  sent  off  to  England,  but  was  ere  long 
recalled  to  Paris,  where  she  was  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  revolutionary  meetings  and  scenes  of 
horror,  an  account  of  which  she  afterwards  pub- 
lished. The  unhappy  Queen,  Marie- Antoinette, 
entrusted  her  with  letters, f  to  be  delivered  to 
various  members  of  her  own  family,  resident  at 
different  continental  courts.  Before  her  depar- 


*  "  When  the  mob  entered,"  she  says,  "  I  was  sum- 
moned from  my  apartment  with  the  rest ;  and,  in  coming 
down  stairs,  a  man  with  a  sword  aimed  a  blow  at  my  face. 
I  cried  out,  and  put  up  my  hand,  which  warded  off  the 
blow.  I  then  fainted ;  the  wound  was  bound  up,  and  I 
was  hurried  off  to  England,  where  it  was  afterwards  sewn 
up  with  human  sinews,  by  Dr.  Hunter,  in  London,  (my  arm 
being  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  from  the  time  J  received 
the  wound),  who  was  at  first  apprehensive  that  a  lock-jaw 
would  ensue.  This  happened  on  the  20th  June,  1792." 

t  The  letters  were  for  the  Queen  of  Naples,  (sister  to 
her  Majesty),  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  (likewise  a  sister), 
the  Archduke  of  Milan,  the  Queen's  brother,  the  Princess 
Clotilde,  her  sister-in-law  at  Turin,  &c.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth  also  entrusted  to  her  letters  to  her  sister  and 
aunt,  to  be  delivered  to  them  personally,  if  at  Rome ;  if  not, 
to  be  sent  from  Rome  to  whatever  place  they  might  be 
residing  at ;  and  a  packet  of  letters  from  the  Princess  Lam- 
balle,  to  her  family  at  Turin,  and  one  to  the  Duke  Galliago 
Serbelloni,  at  Milan.  Ed. 
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ture,  she  kissed  the  Queen's  hand,  and  that  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  received  their  blessing 
and  good  wishes.  This  was  her  last  interview 
with  the  Royal  Family. 

When  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
had  quitted  the  apartment,  the  Princess  Lamballe, 
who  remained  with  the  Marchioness,  said,  "  Now 
we  are  alone,  I  will  tell  you  what  her  Majesty  has 
commanded  me  to  signify  to  you  in  her  name, 
that  you  are  provided  for,  for  life,  and  that  she 
intends  appointing  you  to  the  first  vacancy  which 
shall  occur  at  Court.  In  this  mission  you  are  not 
to  write  to  any  one.  No  one  is  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  your  object.  You  are  not  to 
leave  Paris  in  your  own  carriage.  I  am  also 
directed  by  her  Majesty  to  place  on  your  neck 
this  watch."  This  was  a  beautiful  gold  watch, 
with  chain  and  seals.  The  Princess  Lamballe 
also  presented  her  with  a  beautiful  pocket-book, 
the  covers  of  which  were  of  gold  enamelled,  with 
the  word  "  SOUVENIR,"  in  diamonds,  on  one 
side,  and  the  Princess's  own  initials.  The  names 
of  her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  were 
written  on  the  first  page,  in  their  own  hand- 
wrijing.  It  contained  also  a  cheque  on  a  banker 
at  Milan.  The  Marchioness  started  on  this  mis- 
sion August  2nd,  1792.  On  reaching  Naples, 
she  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Princess  Lamballe  ;  and  know- 
ing that  she  had  now  lost  everything  she  pos- 
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sessed  through  the  liberality  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  and  Princess,  and  that  she  could  be  of  no 
further  service  to  them,  she  did  not  return  to 
France  till  after  her  second  marriage*  with  the 
Marquis  Solari,  several  years  afterwards.  The 
letters  of  introduction  given  to  her  by  the  Royal 
Family,  and  the  confidential  position  in  which 
she  had  been  placed,  gained  her  many  friends ; 
and,  by  occasionally  getting  up  concerts,  &c., 
which  were  patronized  by  the  nobility,  she  ob- 
tained a  respectable  income  for  some  years,  f 
While  at  Venice,  she  became  acquainted  with  the 
family  of  the  Marquis  Solari,  a  Venetian,  (father 
of  her  second  husband),  who  treated  her  as  one 
of  his  own  family;  and,  when  about  forty- four 
years  of  age,  became  the  wife  of  his  son,  Anthony 
Broglio  Solari,  being  married  at  Venice,  Oc- 
tober 2nd,  1799,  and  lived  with  him  at  Venice, 
and  his  country-seat  at  Treviso,  as  she  states, 
"  in  ease  and  splendour  for  many  years,t  the 
Marquis  having  a  handsome  income,  and  holding 
a  lucrative  situation  under  the  Venetian  Govern- 
ment, which  he  long  enjoyed,  until  the  downfall 
of  that  Government.  He  is  described  as  "  a 


*  While  travelling  on  the  Continent  she  heard  of  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Plomer. 

f  Many  sketches  of  her  life  are  scattered  through  her  pub- 
lished works.— Ed. 
Vide  Introduction. 
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highly  talented  man,  of  very  portly  figure,  rather 
above  the  common  height ;"  and  appears  to  have 
been  strongly  attached  to  her,  and  she  always 
spoke  of  him  most  affectionately.  With  him,  in 
his  official  capacity  as  Ambassador  from  Venice, 
she  was  presented  to  most  of  the  Courts  of  Eu- 
rope. At  length,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  (under 
whom  also  the  Marquis  held  some  office)  upset 
the  Venetian  Republic,  and  suspecting  the  Solaris 
of  corresponding  with  some  influential  characters 
in  England,  deposed  the  Marquis,  confiscated  his 
property  about  the  year  1812,  and  afterwards 
banished  the  Marchioness  from  Venice,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  become  a  teacher  in  languages  and 
music,  in  both  of  which  she  excelled.  The  Mar- 
quis died  in  great  poverty  at  Venice  in  1828  ; 
Napoleon  having,  amongst  other  depredations, 
seized  the  funds  of  the  Venetian  Post  Office,  (in 
which  the  Marquis  had  a  large  sum  invested),* 
which  was  not  a  Government  concern,  but  a  pri- 
vate chartered  company,  called  "  VENETA  CAR- 
RERIA,"  or  the"  Company  of  Venetian  Couriers," 
in  which  shares  were  bought  and  sold.  The 
Marchioness  ultimately  succeeded  (after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  through  repeated  petitions,  and 
the  kind  intercession  of  Prince  Esterhazy)  in 
obtaining  from  Austria  a  pensionf  of  about  3s. 

«  Vide  Appendix  A. 
t  About  the  year  1836. 
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per  diem,  and  returned  to  England  in  January, 
1820,  being  shipwrecked  in  the  Port  of  Boulogne 
as  before  mentioned.  On  her  arrival  in  London, 
she  took  a  residence  in  Air  Street,  Piccadilly, 
and,  after  a  short  time  commenced  again  giving 
lessons  in  music  and  languages,  and  thus  sup- 
ported herself,  with  trifling  remittances  from  her 
husband  (who  never  came  to  England),  which 
of  course  ceased  at  his  death.*  She  resided  in 
different  parts  of  London  till  her  decease  (with 
the  exception  of  a  visit  to  some  relations  in  Ame- 
rica, in  1835  and  1836),  being  greatly  assisted 
by  kind  friends,  presents  having  been  made  her  by 
the  Queen  and  many  of  the  nobility, — and  em- 
ployed herself  of  late  years  principally  in  writing 
and  reading,  being  in  the  habit  of  noting  down 
her  opinions  on  politics,  and  whatever  came 
under  her  notice.  She  left  behind  her,  in  con- 
sequence, an  immense  pile  of  MSS.f 

"  She  was,"  says  one  who  knew  her,  "  not- 
withstanding her  defects,  a  very  extraordinary 
woman,  replete  with  anecdote,  and  possessing  a 
remarkably  strong  and  highly  gifted  mind,  well 
stored  with  a  variety  of  information  ;  one  who  had 
experienced  great  vicissitudes,  and  had  seen  and 

*  She  appears  to  have  sold  several  MSS.  to  publishers, 
and  occasionally  sent  articles  to  the  Periodicals.— Erf. 
t  Vide  Appendix  B. 
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been  conversant  with  human  nature,  in  all  grades, 
from  the  King  to  the  peasant." 

She  quietly  breathed  her  last  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, 7th  of  January,  1844,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.' 


About  90. 
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FRANCE  AND  THE  FRENCH. 

I  RECEIVED  my  early  education  in  that 
once  polite  and  polished  country.  I  know 
the  French,  when  esteemed  good,  to  have  been 
*  good  for  nothing  —  but  themselves.'*  France  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  country  in  Europe,  which  es- 
timates foreign  talents,  and  foreign  productions, 
not  by  their  intrinsic  value  or  merits,  but  merely 
as  they  are  calculated  to  be  useful  to  herself. 
A  Frenchman  can  discover  no  worth  in  anything 
that  is  not  the  growth  of  his  own  soil.  If  any 
one  were  to  talk  to  a  Frenchman  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  Paradise,  he  would  immediately  turn  on 
his  heel  and  exclaim,  '  Mais,  Monsieur,  ce  nest 
rien  comparaison  de  Paris  /"  though  he  had  per- 
haps never  seen  Paris,  nor  gone  beyond  the  barrier 
of  his  own  miserable  town.  From  education, 


*  "  It  is  some  comfort,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  to  have 
seen,  that  the  French  are  ten  times  more  contemptible  than 
we  are/'  Ed. 

B 
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as  well  as  from  moral  principles,  I  am  incapable 
of  exaggeration,  in  favour  of  the  French — that 
nation,  under  all  its  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment, has  invariably  tended  to  the  same  end  ; 
viz.,  that  of  contaminating  it  with  its  vile  doc- 
trines, and  which  conduct  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  France,  in  her  turn,  has 
been  ultimately  overrun,  subdued,  humiliated, 
arid  conquered  by  nations  the  most  barbarous, 
and  the  most  uncivilized  in  all  Europe.  French- 
men are  fond  of  society*  to  an  extreme ;  great 
babblers,  and  more  occupied  with  other  people's 
concerns  than  with  their  own  domestic  affairs, 
which  they  leave  almost  entirely  to  the  ladies.  There 
is  hardly  any  such  thing  in  France  as  an  English 

*  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  "  a  Frenchman  is  the 
creature  of  habit;  he  has  no  fixed  principles,  and  follows, 
with  all  imaginable  pliancy,  the  example  or  solicitation  of 
those  with  whom  he  happens  to  be  connected  for  the  mo- 
ment. Such  a  flexibility  of  character  must  inevitably  pave 
the  way  to  a  variety  of  irregularity,  and  eventually  to 
vices.  Time  is  wasted  at  theat7-es,  at  shows,  or  at  the  more 
dangerous  occupation  of  the  gaming-table."  It  is  related 
of  Madame  du  Deffan,  that  three  of  her  friends  brought  a 
card-table  to  her  bed-side,  at  her  request  in  her  last  illness, 
she  taking  a  hand.  As  she  happened  to  die  in  the  midst 
of  an  interesting  game,  her  partner  played  dummy  for  her, 
and  thus  the  three  quietly  played  it  out,  and  settled  the 
stakes  before  they  called  the  servants,  to  notify  them  of  the 
very  important  demise  of  their  mistress. — Ed. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  true 
religion,  as  diminishing  or  increasing  insanity,  have  been 
well  established,  and  illustrated  by  M.  Esquiral,  who  has 
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fire-side — a"  home."  Strangers,  of  moderate  for- 
tune, in  passing  through  Paris,  resort  to  coffee- 
houses and  traiteurs  for  their  meals,  as  they 
generally  find  it  more  comfortable  to  do  so  than 
to  take  them  at  their  lodgings.  This  rage  for 
gadding  about  and  gossiping,  and  making  visits, 
is  more  or  less  prevalent  all  over  the  Continent, 
and  by  it  the  mental  energies  become  greatly 
exhausted.  In  the  laying  out  of  their  groves  and 
gardens,  geometrical  figures  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
are  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  French  planters  of 
the  "  leafy  tribe."  Nature  is  entirely  lost  sight 
of.  All  is  formal — all  is  monotonous — all  is 
stiff— 

"  No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene, 

No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other." 


shown,  that  in  consequence  of  the  decay  in  the  influence  of 
religion  in  France,  the  number  of  instances  of  insanity  had 
greatly  increased.  Pie  then  observes  : — "The  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  our  moral 
sentiments  and  habits,  have  produced  more  instances  of  mad- 
ness in  France  than  all  our  political  calamities.  Religion  now 
only  comes  forward  as  a  formal  usage  in  the  solemn  transac- 
tions of  life  ;  it  no  longer  affords  its  consolations  to  the 
afflicted,  or  hope  to  the  desponding."  This  admission  by  a 
Frenchman,  of  the  decay  of  religion  and  morality  in  France, 
and  of  its  tendency  to  insanity,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  influence  of  morality  and  religion  on  the  reasoning 
faculty,  may  unquestionably  be  taken  as  true.  But  let  us 
not  too  hastily  exult  in  the  supposition,  that  England  is  free 
from  the  same  imputation. — Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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CANOVA.* 

CANOVA,  having  been  commissioned  by  an 
English  nobleman  to  make  a  statue  like 
the  "  Hebe,"  which  he  had  just  finished,  the 
block  from  which  he  had  chiselled  the  same  was 
of  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  Grecian  marble,  white 
as  the  snow  itself,  until  he  had  chiselled  one  of  the 
legs,  when,  behold  !  a  large  black  vein  unexpect- 
edly made  its  appearance,  (which  naturally  very 
much  diminished  both  its  value  and  beauty), 
forming  something  like  a  garter  below  the  knee, 
or,  as  if  the  leg  had  been  broken.  Canova  (not 
for  the  value  of  the  price  of  the  statue,  being 
naturally  very  disinterested,  but  having  been 
limited  to  time  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  same,) 
felt  so  completely  mortified,  that  he  left  his  study, 
and,  as  we  were  upon  very  friendly  terms,  came 
to  breakfast,  where  he  found  us  engaged  in  a 
musical  morning  party,  with  the  late  beautiful 

Duchess  of  L ,f  &c.     When  the  concert  and 

refreshments  were  over,  he  invited  our  party  to 
visit  his  study,  which  was  a  treat  not  generally 


*  Vide  Appendix  B. 
t  Lanti. 
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granted,*  in  which  were  a  considerable  number  of 
ancient  Grecian  female  statues,  most  of  which 
had  either  collars,  beads,  or  a  kind  of  string 
round  their  necks.  He  accounted  for  this  by 
saying,  that  most  of  these  statues  had  been  ori- 
ginally deprived  of  their  heads,  which  (when  the 
Romans  conquered  Greece)  had  been  sawed  off, 
and  those  of  their  empresses,  mothers,  daughters, 
and  other  relatives  placed  in  their  stead  as  a  mark 
of  respect  and  veneration  to  their  own  kindred, 
and  to  cover  the  joined  heads,  the  statuaries  had 
thought  proper  to  hide  the  same,  by  putting  on 
the  above  ornaments,  consequently  we  have  seen 
"  Modern  heads  upon  ancient  shoulders. "f 

Canova  when  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  zenith  of 
his  celebrity,  courted  and  feted  by  all  distinguished 
for  birth,  rank,  or  talent,  being  one  day  at  Prince 
Rezzonicos,  was  asked  why  he  appeared  so  low- 
spirited;  "I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  "  what  is 
the  reason,  but  when  I  am  in  my  studio  at  Rome, 
working  all  day  long,  with  my  paper  cap  on  my 
head,  and  my  apron  round  my  waist,  I  feel  my 
lungs  expand,  my  heart  at  ease,  my  spirits  light 
as  air,  and  my  vigour  increased  by  contemplating 


*  Except  to  particular  favourites,  he  was  too  much  at- 
tached to  his  art,  to  permit  himself  to  be  disturbed  in  his 
daily  occupations  by  idle  loungers. 

t  Canova  is  said  to  have  felt  himself  unequal  to  the 
performance  of  a  master-piece  of  sculpture,  when  he  was 
not  cheered  and  warmed  by  the  sun  of  Italy.  Ed. 
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the  surrounding  objects.  These  delicious  sensa- 
tions keep  the  body  and  mind  in  harmony  with 
each  other.  Since  I  have  been  here,  though  I 
have  certainly  met  with  nothing  but  what  has  been 
calculated  to  flatter,  in  the  highest  degree,  my 
amour propre,  I  am  nevertheless  like  the  unfruitful 
soil  of  the  north,  sterile  in  genius,  in  health,  and 
in  spirits,  and  feel  as  if  I  had  the  seven  mortal 
sins  on  my  shoulders." 


LORD  BYRON. 

LORD  Byron  used  to  call  me  the  "  Walking 
Cyclopaedia. "      He  said  to  my  husband, 
"  Your  wife  knows  every  one,  and  if  there  were 
100  persons  in  a  room,  she  would  know  101,  but 
she  has  a  devil  of  a  breadth  of  tongue." 


GEORGE  IV. 

DR.  CLARK  told  me  that  the  King  (George 
IV.)  inquired   after   me,*   saying,   "  She 
was  a  pretty  girl  when  I  last  saw  her,  but  I  sup- 
pose she  is  now  (like  myself)  grown  old  and  ugly  !" 

*  He  used  to  ask  me  to  sing  "  Anacreon  in  heaven." 
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'*  Tell  the  King,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  that  I  am 
nmch  obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  inquiries,  that 
tine,  as  he  observed,  had  not  improved  me,  but 
tint  I  could  not  have  the  presumption  to  be  born 
bejore  his  Majesty." 

The  King  and  Dr.  Clark,  some  time  afterwards, 
sitting  quietly  over  their  wine,  the  latter  mentioned 
what  I  had  said,  "  Tell  her,"  said  the  King,  "  that 
I  see  she  is  as  saucy  as  ever." 


DR.  ARNOLD,  LINLEY,  AND 
SHERIDAN. 

DR.  SAML.  ARNOLD,  an  Englishman,  and 
a  composer,  composed  and  compiled  the 
music  of  the  popular  opera  of  Mr.  Coleman,  Junr. 
"  Inkle  and  Yarico,"  the  "  Agreeable  Surprise  " 
of  O'Keefe,  &c.  and  while  Mr.  Coleman  (father 
of  the  above)  retained  the  proprietorship  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  the  Dr.  was  (I  believe)  the 
only  avowed  composer  of  the  said  Theatre.  He 
was  without  exception  the  best  tempered  and 
most  civil  good  humoured  mortal  that  ever 
existed,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  sociable  of  his 
time.  He  had  many  pupils,  whom  he  brought 
out  at  the  Haymarket,  Winter,  London,  and 
provincial  theatres,  and  private  and  public  con- 
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certs.  The  most  successful  was  a  Miss  Harpur, 
(afterwards  Mrs.  John  Banister)  and  a  Mis> 
George.  The  whole  of  the  musical  departmert 
at  the  Haymarket  was  under  Dr.  Arnold's  imme- 
diate direction.  He  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Arno.'d, 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  English  Opera  House 
in  the  Strand.*  It  was  as  difficult  to  see  the 
Doctor  out  of  humour,  as  it  was  to  see  Linley  f 
with  a  smile  on  his  countenance.  Sheridan  ised 
to  say,  "  His  father-in-law  was  as  dangerois  as 
gunpowder,  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  should  be 
kept  far  from  the  Metropolis,  for  fear  of  ex- 
ploding." Sheridan,  no  doubt,  had  particular 
reasons  to  have  felt  the  whole  weight  of  his  father- 
in-law's  ill  humour,  having  carried  off  the  beautiful 
Miss  Linley,  his  daughter,  without  his  approba- 
tion, and  married  her  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  that 
many  of  our  most  distinguished  young  noblemen 


*  Since  burnt  down. 

t  His  son,  T.  Linley,  in  "  His  Memoirs  of  his  friend, 
Charles  Leffley,"  says,  "  Charles  Leffley  was  the  eldest  son 
of  his  father,  (a  truth,  for  the  correctness  of  which  Linley 
pledged  himself,)  and  goes  on  to  say,  "  His  father  was  a 
tailor,  and  his  mother  a  sempstress,  an  union,  which  if  not 
first  suggested,  was  probably  accelerated  by  the  mutual 
sympathies  of  a  congenial  occupation."  And  again,  "  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  novelty  itself  by  frequent  repetition  loses 
much  of  its  attraction."  His  writings,  thus  quoted,  used 
to  afford  much  mirth  at  the  '  Beef  Steak  Club,'  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  He  also  published  a  very  absurd  novel, 
entitled  "  Ralph  Reybridge."  Ed. 
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were  anxiously  waiting  to  hand  her  to  the  altar, 
which  naturally  thwarted  the  vanity  and  ambition 
of  the  paternal  speculations.  Sheridan  being 
scarcely  ever  free  from  embarrassments,  added  con- 
siderably to  his  mortification.  Miss  Linley  was 
not  unlike  many  others  of  the  fair  sex,  who  gene- 
rally choose  the  worst,  and,  in  pleasing  their  eyes. 
often  plague  their  heart,  though  I  believe  he  was 
not  an  ungrateful  nor  unkind  husband,  but  it  was 
morally  impossible  to  be  happy  with  a  man  who 
had  no  property  but  his  talents,  which  he  neg- 
lected for  the  vanity  of  being  a  member  of  the 
British  Senate,  which  made  him  a  dependant  and 
unhappy  man  to  the  day  of  his  death.* 


*  Professor  Smyth,  of  Cambridge,  said  (of  his  son,  T. 
Sheridan),  it  was  impossible  to  put  knowledge  into  him, 
try  as  you  might.  "  Just  like  a  trunk,"  observes  Sir  W. 
Scott,  "  that  you  are  trying  to  overpack,  but  it  won't  do, 
the  things  start  out  in  your  face."  What  a  clever  simile  ! 

Coleridge  attempted  to  bring  a  tragedy  out  at  Drury  Lane 
during  Sheridan's  management ;  one  scene  represented  "  a 
cave,  with  streams  of  water  weeping  down  the  sides ;"  and 
the  opening  words  were  intended  for  a  species  of  imitation 
of  the  sound  "  Drip  !  Drip  !  Drip  !  "  upon  which  Sheridan 
repeated  aloud,  "  Why,  bless  my  soul,  there  is  nothing  here 
but  dripping  !  "  the  consequent  laughter  was  fatal  to  the 
piece.  Erf. 
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LORD  CLARENDON.* 

LORD  Hyde  Clarendon  f  was  descended  in 
a  direct  line  from  a  female,  who,  in  the 
year  1645,  (in  consequence  of  the  troubles  and 
civil  disorders  in  a  small  village  where  she  was 
born,  and  where  she  lost  her  parents,)  came  to 


*  Vide  Appendix  D. 

t  Lord  Clarendon  is  rather  known  as  a  great  statesman 
than  a  judicial  dignitary.  Previous  to  the  great  Rebellion, 
he  had  practised  at  the  bar  with  great  success,  but  he  had 
relinquished  his  legal  pursuits  for  twenty  years  before  he 
reached  the  woolsack.  *'  He  was  a  good  Chancellor,"  says 
Burnet,  (who  certainly  viewed  him  with  no  favourable  eye) 
"  only  a  little  too  rough,  but  very  impartial  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice."  He  never  made  a  decree  without  the 
assistance  of  two  judges,  and  his  attendance  in  Chancery 
was  so  regular,  that  it  took  up  the  most  of  his  time  ;  but  in 
the  lustre  of  the  statesman,  the  merits  of  the  judge  are  lost. 
On  Clarendon  the  following  absurd  epitaph  has  been 
written  : 

"  Here  lies  Ned  Hyde, 

Because  he  died  ; 
If  it  had  been  his  sister, 
We  should'nt  have  miss'd  her ; 
But  we  had  rather 
It  had  been  bis  father, 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  nation, 
The  whole  Generation. 

(Law  and  Lawyers.)" 
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London  to  seek  refuge  and  subsistence ;  finding  no 
means  of  employing  herself,  she  entered  into  the 
house  of  a  publican,  and  served  in  the  capacity  of 
(what  was  then  denominated)  a  pot  girl !  Her 
virtuous  conduct  was  soon  discovered,  and  the 
landlord  took  her  into  his  service  as  an  assistant 
for  his  wife,  who  was  in  so  bad  a  state  of  health 
as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  any  longer  to  the  cares 
of  her  family,  and  from  the  known  probity  of  this, 
his  new  assistant,  resigned  the  whole  business  to 
her  charge.  She  acquitted  herself  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  master  and  mistress,  that  the 
latter,  on  her  deathbed,  recommended  to  her  hus- 
band this  girl  as  his  future  wife ;  and  he  soon  after 
married  her.  The  continuance  of  her  good  beha- 
viour so  much  interested  her  husband,  that  on  his 
deathbed  (which  happened  a  short  time  after  their 
union)  he  was  induced  to  leave  her  (from  gratitude 
for  her  attention  to  him)  the  whole  of  his  immense 
property.  She  being  a  young  handsome  widow, 
left  alone  with  a  large  fortune,  and  much  in  need 
of  some  one  to  direct  her  affairs,  applied  to  the 
famous  advocate,  Hyde,  who,  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England.  Finding  his  client  to  be  possessed  of 
a  considerable  fortune,  young,  and  of  agreeable 
manners,  and  of  good  moral  principles,  married 
her,  and  she  became  soon  after  the  mother  of 
Miss  Hyde,  who  afterwards  married  the  Duke  of 
York,  brother  of  Charles  II. 
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The  Duchess  of  York  was  mother  of  Mary,  who 
married  William  the  Stadtholder,  who  with  her 
was  crowned  King  of  England,  under  the  united 
titles  of  King  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary. 

The  second  daughter  of  the  Duchess  was  Anne, 
who  married  George  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  was 
the  last  of  her  family,  of  the  line  of  the  Stewards 
that  reigned  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  His- 
tory of  England  and  the  British  nation,  by  the 
name  and  title  of  Queen  Anne.  From  this  first 
marriage  of  Advocate  Hyde,  there  are  at  present 
in  England  three  distinguished  descendants  of 
that  family  of  the  first  respectability  for  birth,  for- 
tune, and  talents,  viz.  the  Hydes,  the  Clarendons, 
the  Villars,  and  the  Grandison  and  Jersey  families. 


TALLEYRAND.* 

THE  present  t  married  Catholic  ex-bishop 
of  Antun  is  now  acknowledged  a  French 
dubbe$  prince  by  the  Revolutionary  sword,  and 
confirmed  by  the  monarchical  sword  of  justice, 
which  too  often  is  raised  over  the  head,  instead  of 
taking  off,  to  purify  a  polluted  body ;  however,  it 


*  Vide  Appendix  C. 

t  Written  some  years  back.     Ed. 
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will  not  be  unacceptable  to  readers  to  form  their 
own  judgment  on  the  real  character  of  such  men 
in  office,  from  the  following  anecdote  : — 

After  having  been  the  most  humble  slave  of 
democracy,  under  the  banners  of  the  Directory, 
and  the  complete  tool  of  Barras,  when  the  Pope 
was  present  at  one  of  the  private  fetes  given  by 
Napoleon  at  the  Thuilleries,  this  most  holy  ex- 
bishop,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  company,  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Pius  XII.,  and  there  re- 
maining, kissing  his  feet,  (to  the  great  amusement 
and  edification  of  the  Imperial  Court)  for  more 
than  twenty  minutes.  Is  not  this  a  man  of  "  all 
trades, "  and  perfectly  calculated  to  serve  as  a 

model  for  the  credulous ! 

#  #  #  * 

"  Weathercocks"  are  time  and  tide  serving 
beings.  I  like  to  see  every  man  in  his  station. 
The  priest  at  the  altar,  and  the  lawyer  at  the  bar. 

Mother  Church  has  produced  many  statesmen, 
but/ew,  very  few,  fit  for  the  State.  The  one*  I 
mention  here,  is  however,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule* 

Talleyrand's  mother  was  the  Queen's  (Marie 
Antoinette)  chambermaid.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
(Egalite)  said  aloud  while  he  (Talleyrand)  was 
kneeling  in  prayer,  (when  Bishop  of  Antun) 
"  Maurice,  don't  do  that,  or  you'll  make  me  laugh 
at  your  hypocrisy." 

*  Talleyrand. 
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Talleyrand  having  requested  some  favour  at 
Court  of  Madame  de  Stael,  which  was  granted, 
he,  in  return,  procured  an  order  for  her  banish- 
ment from  France. 


THE  DUKE  OF  NORMANDY. 

THE  Duke  of  Normandy*  (whom  /  believe 
to  be  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  having  known 
him  as  a  boy)  thinks  he  is  chosen  by  heaven  to 
convert  the  Catholics  to  what  he  calls  "  Primitive 
Christianity."  He  requested,  some  years  back, 
an  interview  with  the  Duchess  D'  Angouleme, 
but  she  refused  to  see  him. 


*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Marchioness  to  a  friend  in  1839. 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  have  passed  a  very  agreeable 
day  with  him  §  and  his  family  at  Camberwell  Green,  and 
am  perfectly  persuaded  that  he  is  the  Dauphin  I  left  in  the  year 
1792,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  and  all  those  who  ever  saw 
Louis  XVI.  will  see  in  the  Duke  of  Normandy  his  perfect 
likeness.  He  is  so  recognized  by  Madame  Tussaudf  as 
well  as  myself." 


The  Duke.  t   The  celebrated  modeller  in  wax. 
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NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE.* 

I  HAPPENED   to   be   at   Paris  in   the  year 
1803,  when  Buonaparte  was  first  Consul,  and 
was  introduced  to  his  mother,  Madame  Letitia. 
I  complimented   the  old  lady  on  the  good  for- 

*  It  is  by  no  means  agreed  whether  Buonaparte  led  in 
person  the  celebrated  charge  over  the  Bridge  of  Lodi.  It 
is  no  less  uncertain  whether  or  no  this  strange  personage 
poisoned  in  Egypt  an  hospital  full  of  his  own  soldiers,  and 
butchered  in  cold  blood  a  garrison  that  had  surrendered. 
But  not  to  multiply  instances  ;  the  battle  of  Borodina,  which 
is  represented  as  one  of  the  greatest  ever  fought,  is  unequi- 
vocally claimed  as  a  victory  by  both  parties.  Nor  is  the 
question  decided  at  this  day.  We  have  official  accounts  on 
both  sides  circumstantially  detailed  in  the  names  of  sup- 
posed respectable  persons,  professing  to  have  been  present  on 
the  spot,  yet  totally  irreconcilable. 

***** 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Buonaparte,  the  disso- 
nance is  if  possible  still  greater.  According  to  some  he  was 
a  wise,  humane,  magnanimous  hero.  Others  paint  him  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty,  meanness,  and  perfidy.  Some  (even  of 
those  who  are  the  most  inveterate  against  him)  speak  very 
highlit  of  his  political  and  military  ability.  Others  place 
him  on  the  very  verge  of  insanity.  But  allowing  that  all 
this  may  be  the  colouring  of  party  prejudice,  (which  surely 
is  allowing  a  great  deal)  there  is  one  point  to  which  such  a 
solution  will  hardly  apply.  If  there  be  any  thing  that  can 
be  clearly  ascertained  in  history,  one  would  think  it  must  be 
the  personal  courage  of  a  military  man.  Yet  at  the  very  same 
times,  and  on  the  same  occasions,  Buonaparte  is  described  by 
different  writers  as  a  man  of  undaunted  intrepidity,  and  as 
an  absolute  poltroon. — Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Buonaparte. 
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tune  and  great  talents  of  her  son,  to  which  she 
replied,  in  a  very  affable  manner,  "  Bless  me, 
Madame !  do  you  fancy  that  a  first  Consulship 
will  satisfy  him  !  Oh  no  !  the  world  is  too  small 
for  the  vast  notions  of  my  son." 

Buonaparte's*  views  of  aggrandizement  were 
unlimited,  and  in  this  want  of  limits  to  his  am- 
bition is  to  be  discovered  the  real  cause  of  the 
non-duration  of  his  power.  Without  a  key-stone, 
a  building  must  fall  under  its  own  weight.  The 
first  time  Buonaparte's  name  was  mentioned  in 
Italy,  was  at  a  dinner  given  at  Florence  by  Lord 
Hervey,  the  British  minister,  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  come  from  Toulon  with  Lord  Nelson,  (then 
the  commander  of  the  Agamemnon)  in  company 
with  Mr.  Udney,  the  British  Consul  at  Leghorn, 
at  which  dinner  I  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
the  party. 

The  loss  of  Toulon  becoming  the  subject  of 
regret,  one  of  the  gentlemen  expressed  himself  in 
the  following  terms  respecting  the  re-taking  of  it 
by  the  French.  "  The  most  active  and  obstinate 
of  all  the  officers,"  said  he,  "  was  a  little  ill- 
looking  fellow  f  with  sallow  complexion,  whom  I 

*  Napoleon  (derived  from  NaTroXtwv,  "  Lion  of  the 
Forest,")  Buonaparte  may  have  been  originally  a  sort  of 
cant  term  applied  to  the  good  (i.  e.  the  bravest  or  most 
patriotic)  part  of  the  French  army.  Ed. 

t  "  From  a  rough  calculation  taken  from  the  returns  of 
those  left  dead  on  the  fields  of  battle  in  which  Napoleon 
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learned  to  be  a  Lieutenant  Buonaparte,  possess- 
ing the  most  extraordinary  countenance  I  ever 
beheld." 

This  short  speech,  though  of  no  great  moment 
at  the  time,  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind, 
more  from  the  energy  with  which  it  was  uttered, 
than  from  the  importance  of  the  individual  who 
had  been  the  subject  of  it,  as  the  name  of  Buona- 
parte had  not  at  that  period  excited  the  slightest 
sensation  in  Europe.  This  happened  in  1793. 
Some  years  afterwards  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
having  my  opinions  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  Buonaparte  confirmed  by  a  long  personal  inter- 
view. I  was  introduced  to  him  by  the  Duke  di 
Serbelloni,  in  consequence  of  having  had  two  car- 
riages stolen  from  the  public  repository  by  one  of 
his  generals,  O'Pigion,  at  the  period  when  the 
French  entered  Mestre.  As  the  Venetian  states 
had  not  at  that  time  been  openly  violated,  except 
in  these  partial  plunderings,  I  applied  for  their 
restitution,  and  through  the  medium  of  my  friend, 


commanded,  from  Montenotte  to  Waterloo,  we  make  the 
amount  1,811 ,500,  and  if  w  a  add  those  who  died  subsequently 
of  their  wounds,  in  the  petty  skirmishes,  the  losses  in  which 
are  not  reported,  and  in  the  naval  fights,  of  which,  though 
Napoleon  was  not  present,  he  was  the  cause,  2,000,000  will 
be  far  under  the  mark.  A  Picture  of  the  fathers,  mothers, 
wives,  children,  and  relatives  of  these  victims  receiving  the 
news  of  their  deaths,  would  give  a  lively  idea  of  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  world  by  Napoleon."  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine. 

I 
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the  Duke,  I  obtained  an  order  from  Buonaparte 
to  that  effect ;  nor  did  I  ever  find  reason  to  depart 
from  my  first  impression  with  regard  to  him, 
during  the  many  opportunities  which  I  afterwards 
had  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  this  most  ex- 
traordinary man. 

He  was  then  extremely  thin,  and  of  a  sallow 
complexion.  When  giving  the  word  of  command, 
he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  in  his  element,  but 
that  being  over,  he  instantly  looked  quite  another 
being ;  the  imperative  and  steady  stare  which  he 
darted  on  the  persons  he  was  conversing  with,  was 
evidently  the  result  of  a  fixed  principle,  and  done 
with  the  view  of  intimidating  and  of  putting  them 
"  out  of  countenance,"  thereby  gaining  time  to 
himself,  and  creating  a  temporary  absence  and 
confusion  in  others,  on  the  subject  upon  which 
they  were  interrogated.  With  Madame  de  Stael 
I  can  truly  say  that  "  I  never  beheld  Buonaparte, 
conversed  with  him,  or  heard  his  name  mentioned 
without  experiencing  a  most  singular  emotion  that 
would  almost  paralize  my  recollection." 

Like  Jupiter  himself  he  appeared  to  hold  the 
destinies  of  human  nature  in  his  own  hands, 
operating  like  a  destructive*  thunder  bolt  on 


*  In  this  world  vices  on  a  grand  scale  dilate  into  virtues. 
He  who  murders  one  man  is  strung  up  with  ignominy ;  but 
he  who  murders  20,000  has  a  statue  to  his  memory,  and  is 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  hero.  Maryat. 
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every  thing  connected  with  morality  and  religion, 
with  justice  and  honour.  Is  it  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  misfortunes  and  his  ultimate 
downfall  should  have  been  unaccompanied  by  any 
real  regret  excepting  from  those  individuals  who 
had  lost  their  short  lived  authority  and  their 

fragile  importance  by  his  political  extinction. 

#  #  #  *  * 

Buonaparte  not  only  abhorred  the  English,  but 
England  itself.  He  detested  them  in  his  heart, 
whatever  he  might  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
English  incridules  at  St.  Helena  believe.  He 
ordered  my  arrest  and  that  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith, 
merely  because  we  were  English  born  subjects ! 
Mrs.  Watson,  an  elderly  lady,  the  wife  of  the 
British  Consul  at  Venice,  was  taken  prisoner  (her 
husband  having  been  sent  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley 
with  dispatches  to  England)  and  dragged  about 
from  one  place  to  anotherf  for  the  space  of 
nearly  eight  years.  In  consequence  of  this  ill- 
treatment,  and  her  being  often  obliged  to  lay 
down  her  weary  limbs  on  the  high  roads,  she  re- 
turned to  Venice,  on  the  downfall  of  her  cruel 


t  On  these  occasions  the  French  were  not  very  gallant, 
for  they  would  make  the  ladies  walk  nearly  as  if  they  were 
prisoners  of  war,  or  what  is  worse,  common  soldiers. 

I  applied  to  the  present  Marquiss  of  Londonderry  (then 
Lord  Steward)  on  her  behalf,  and  who  in  consequence  feel, 
ingly  procured  for  her  from  the  British  government  a  pension 
of  £50  a  year  for  life. 
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oppressor,  a  complete  cripple,  totally  deprived  of 
the  use  of  her  limbs,  from  her  hips  downwards, 
and  remained  in  that  state  till  death  kindly  put 
an  end  to  her  sufferings. 

Napoleon's  police  arrested  all  the  English  tra- 
vellers they  could  find  in  Italy.  I  am  not  setting 
myself  up  as  the  apologist  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
his  best  praise  is  to  be  found  in  the  abuse  that  has 
been  heaped  on  him  by  the  agents  of  the  fugitive 
from  Elba,  but  this  I  will  say,  that  all  the  whinings 
and  whimperings  about  "  barbarous  treatment  " 
come  with  a  shocking  grace  from  the  man  who 
had  treated  some  of  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women with  the  utmost  cruelty. 

No  honours  can  be  fairly  attached  to  the  Gallic 
chief,  failing  ultimately  in  all  his  projects,  he  has 
no  claim  as  an  individual  to  the  extraordinary 
political  sagacity  which  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
as  in  his  architectural  undertakings  he  shewed 
himself  a  barbarian,  so  in  his  schemes  of  govern- 
ment was  he  equally  unsuccessful.  Religion,  or 
the  sincere  humiliation  of  the  soul  before  the  Deity, 
was  the  subject  which  he  appeared  least  of  all  to 
have  understood.  After  this,  that  the  Napoleon 
system  of  ethics  should  be  held  up  as  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  that  his  policy  should  be 
considered  the  oracle  for  legislators,  are  amongst 
the  most  extraordinary  signs  of  the  present  very 
extraordinary  times.  What  right  had  Buona- 
parte, when,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
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loo,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
nation  whom  he  had  so  often  stigmatized  as  "  a 
nest  of  pirates,"  to  expect  that  any  sympathy 
should  be  shown  towards  him  !  Truly  the  mean- 
ness of  this  man  in  adversity  was  only  equalled 

by  his  unbounded  arrogance  in  prosperity. 

*  *  *  * 

It  has  been  asserted  by  those  who  were  in  his 
immediate  confidence,  that  when  informed  that  it 
was  Wellington  who  had  for  ever  annihilated  his 
power,  and  not  Blucher,  for  whom  he  entertained 
a  deadly  hatred,  tears  involuntarily  gushed  from 
those  eyes  which  unmoved  had  beheld  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  poor  Venetians  at  Verona.  The 
murder  of  Pichegru,  D'Enghien,*  and  Captain 
Wright,  the  writer's  arrest,  and  the  ruinous  process 
of  her  husband,  because  she  would  not  consent  to 
become  a  spy  upon  England,  her  native  country. \ 


*  Buonaparte's  mother  (Madame  Letitia)  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  arrest  of  this  unfortunate  Duke,  flew  to  her 
son  Lucien,  and  begged  of  him  to  accompany  her  to  the 
Tuilleries.  When  arrived  there,  she  made  use  of  all  the 
authority  over  Buonapaice  which  a  mother  might  be  sup- 
posed to  possess.  Finding  all  her  entreaties  useless,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him  and  implored  mercy 
for  the  unfortunate  Prince,  but  Napoleon  spurned  his  mother 
from  him,  and  Lucien  would  have  been  struck  also  had  he 
not  warded  off  the  kick  by  giving  the  aggressor  a  tremendous 
blow  between  his  mouth  and  nose,  which  levelled  the  "  little 
man  with  the  ground." 

t  Vide  page  120. 
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Had  Buonaparte  not  been  guilty  of  enormities 
like  these,  together  with  the  treacherous  sale  of 
the  Venetian  Republic  at  the  very  moment  that 
his  army  was  preserved  from  starvation  by  its 
government,  and  the  barbarous  murder  in  cold 
blood  of  the  Count  Augustin  de  Verita  and  others 
at  Verona,  he  never  would  have  been  doomed  by 
a  generous  nation  to  end  his  days  on  the  barren 
rock  of  St.  Helena.* 

Josephine  Beauharnois  was  proposed  by  Barras 
to  Buonaparte,  and  upon  condition  that  he  would 
forthwith  marry  her,  the  command  of  the  army 
which  was  about  to  invade  Italy  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  his  compliance.  Josephine  having  a 
tolerable  stock  of  money,  and  Buonaparte  and 
his  numerous  relatives  being  poor  even  to  distress, 
both  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  instantly 
complied  with,  and  the  modern  Hannibal  took 
upon  himself  the  command  of  an  army  consisting 
of  30,000  sans  culottes,  without  uniform,  without 
arms,  without  provision,  without  money,  without 
carriages,  without  horses  !  Nor  was  it  until  they 
had  reached  Milan  that  the  necessary  materiel 


*  A  recent  writer,  giving  an  account  of  British  depen- 
dencies, thus  speaks  of  Buonaparte's  "  frightful  rock,"  as 
he  was  wont  to  call  it : — "  St.  Helena,  on  its  first  discovery, 
contained  sea-fowls,  and  some  seals  and  turtles,  with  a  forest 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  all  peculiar  species,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  It  is  now  a  mere  rock  devoured  by  rats."  Ed. 
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was  supplied  them.  Buonaparte  once  paid  his 
addresses  to  Mademoiselle  Clery,  sister  to  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Joseph,  afterwards  the  Queen 
of  Sweden,  but  was  strongly  opposed  in  his  in- 
tentions by  his  mother  Madame  Letitia,  to  whose 
wishes  he  used  to  pay  implicit  obedience  until  he 
became  master  of  Italy,  when  he  ceased  to  accord 
any  attention  to  the  advice  given  him  by  any  of 
his  relatives.  He  had  now  began  to  command, 
and  would  pay  no  obedience  but  to  his  own  will 
and  pleasure. 


BUONAPARTE'S  INTENDED  INVASION 
OF  ENGLAND. 

MY  Husband,  the  Marquis  Antonio  Broglio 
Solari,  fell  a  sacrifice*  in  consequence  of 
his  having  married  a  British  born  subject,  who 


*  Though  I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  by  the  revolution- 
ary system,  and  though  my  husband  was  brought  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave,  and  lost  nearly  every  thing  by  it, 
"  hors  I'honncur,"  yet  have  I  been  too  deeply  impressed  with 
the  sacred  duties  of  Morality  and  Religion  to  commit  a 
single  line  to  paper  under  the  influence  of  resentment  or  of 
black  revenge.  To  impartiality  I  trust  I  may  fairly  lay 
claim.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  of  the  Buonaparte  family 
will  be  found  highly  interesting,  nor  are  they  less  true  than 
they  are  curious. 
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had  scorned  to  betray  her  native  country.  The 
following  are  the  interesting  particulars  relative 
thereto : 

I  was  sent  for  to  Milan,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  me  that  I  should  accompany  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  French  government  to  England, 
there  to  give  immense  commissions  for  goods  in 
all  the  different  manufacturing  towns  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  A  considerable  sum  was  to 
be  advanced,  but  the  bulk  of  the  articles  when 
finished  were  to  be  left  on  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturers, which  it  was  calculated  would  occasion 
a  general  ferment  and  even  disturbance  at  one 
and  the  same  time  throughout  the  united  kingdom, 
and  lead  (by  the  assistance  of  certain  individuals 
well  bribed  for  the  purpose)  to  partial  if  not 
general  commotion  and  rebellion,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  state  of  commotion  the  govern- 
ment would  be  driven  to  make  peace ;  "  All  for 
the  good"  as  the  parties  in  question  said,  "  of 
Old  England." 

To  which  I  gave  this  reply,  that  "  I  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  British 
Government,  to  suppose  it  could  be  driven  by  the 
inebriety  of  a  rude  mob  to  conclude  a  peace 
which  should  be  disgraceful  and  ruinous  to  the 
nation." 

I  was  thereupon  answered,  that  "  there  were 
many  persons  in  England,  and  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  were  adverse  to  the  war !" 
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"  I  am  convinced  of  it,"  I  replied,  "  better 
than  you  can  tell  me,  as  long  as  it  continued  to 
be  a  political  war,  which  never  can  and  never 
will  be  generally  popular  in  a  commercial  coun- 
try like  England,  the  emporium  and  monopo- 
lizer of  all  the  commerce  of  the  world.  These 
very  partizans,  of  whom  you  are  speaking,  no 
longer  exist;  all  are  now  united  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  their  country.  Your  decrees  from 
Berlin  and  Milan  have  changed  the  very  charac- 
ter of  the  war.  It  is  no  longer  a  political  one. 
These  fallacious  measures  of  yours  have  made  it 
a  national  one,  and  by  that  step  you  have  done 
more  for  England,  than  England  ever  before  did 
for  herself!  You  have  united  all  parties,  there 
is  now  but  one  voice  !  Your  decrees  for  burning 
her  manufactures,  whenever  they  shall  be  found 
on  the  Continent,  have  drawn  all  the  waters  of 
the  three  Islands  to  one  point,  and  until  you  can 
contrive  to  have  a  Navy  superior  to  the  Navy  of 
England,  their  waters  will  extinguish  all  the  fires 
that  you  may  think  proper  to  kindle." 

"  You  forget,"  replied  those  who  heard  me, 
"  that  you  are  an  Italian  subject."  "  And  there- 
fore," I  rejoined,  "  I  speak  as  an  honest  British 
subject  ought  to  speak.  I  should  be  unworthy 
of  my  birthright  and  of  your  confidence,  if  I  were 
to  deceive  you.  Whosesoever  subject  I  may  be,  I 
have  ever  acted  upon  principle  as  well  as  from 
inclination ;  I  certainly  wish  well  to  Italy,  but  I 
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never  will  basely  assist  in  the  destruction  of  the 
country  that  gave  me  birth." 

"  You  take  up  the  matter  too  seriously,  Ma- 
dam !" 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  Sir.  I  am  ac- 
customed to  speak  plainly ;  I  beg,  therefore,  that 
I  may  be  allowed  to  return  quietly  to  Venice." 

"  Then  you  are  determined  to  do  nothing  for  a 
country  which  has  so  long  cherished  you  with  a 
maternal  affection  ?" 

"  If  my  humble  abilities  could  be  advan- 
tageously and  honourably  exerted,  my  amour 
propre  would  induce  me  to  serve  not  only  the 
country  of  my  adoption  but  every  other  country. 
Women,  however,  in  these  matters  cut  but  a 
miserable  figure." 

"  But  not  women  like  you,  Madam." 

"  Then,  Sir,  if  you  allow  me  to  possess  a  grain 
of  common  sense,  I  shall  consider  your  urging 
this  matter  any  further  as  an  insult  to  my  under- 
standing ." 

The  person  with  whom  I  had  this  disagreeable 
conversation  then  retired,  but  speedily  returning 
said  :  "  I  am  very  glad,  Madam,  to  find  that  you 
are  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  who  is  so  amazingly 
rich,  that  100,000  livres  is  considered  a  trifle  by 
you." 

**  Unfortunately,  Sir,  my  husband  is  not  rich. 
The  Revolution  has  taken  good  care  of  that ;  but 
his  wife  will  never  aggravate  his  misfortunes  by 
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compromising  what  is  dearer  to  him  than  life,— 
his  honour !" 

"  Why  you  were  not  so  mighty  scrupulous, 
Madam,  when  you  were  employed  by  the  Princess 
Lamballe,  and  by  the  Queen  of  France,  and  "by 
her  sister  the  Queen  of  Naples." 

"  No,  Sir,  I  had  then  no  reason  ;  I  was  per- 
mitted to  take  copies  of  the  Letters  I  was  charged 
with,  that  I  might  not  commit  myself." 

"  So  you  are  pleased  to  say,  Madam,  and  of 
course  I  must  not  dispute  a  lady's  word.  But 
however,  suppose  you  return  to  Venice,  and 
reflect  upon  what  I  have  been  saying  to  you." 

I  told  him  I  had  already  reflected  upon  the 
matter,  and  that  nothing  could  divert  me  from  my 
determination. 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say,  Madam,  is,  that  I  am 
sorry  you  should  stand  so  much  in  your  own  light.'' 
He  then  handed  me  to  my  carriage ;  and  I  re- 
turned immediately  to  my  husband,  greatly 

agitated. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Buonaparte^  wished  me  to  be  Maid  of  Honour 


§  The  "  Archives  du  Christianisme,"  published  in  Paris, 
relate  the  following  observations  relative  to  our  Saviour, 
made  by  Buonaparte  to  General  Bertrand. 

"  I  know  men,"  said  the  emperor  shortly  before  his  death, 
*'  and  I  tell  you  that  JESUS  was  not  a  man,  liis  religion  is  a 
self-existent  mystery,  and  proceeded  from  a  mind  not  human. 
There  is  a  deep  peculiarity  of  character,  (individualite} 
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to  Josephine,  which  I  refused  ;  as  also  the  like 
honour  to  the  Queen  of  France,  to  whom  I  was 
introduced  by  the  Princess  Lamballe,  and  was  in 
consequence  a  good  deal  about  the  Court  previous 
to  the  Revolution. 


which  has  produced  a  succession  of  doctrines  and  maxims 
till  then  unknown.  Jesus  borrowed  nothing  from  human 
knowledge  ;  only  in  himself  is  found  the  example  of  his  life. 
Neither  was  he  a  philosopher,  for  his  proofs  were  miracles, 
and  his  disciples  from  the  first,  adored  him.  Science  and 
philosophy  are  powerless;  the  object  of  JESUS  in  coming 
into  the  world  was  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and 
laws  of  mind.  ALEXANDER,  CJESAR,  CHARLEMAGNE,  and  I 
have  founded  empires,  but  the  creations  of  our  genius  rested 
upon/o?-c« :  only  JESUS  has  founded  an  empire  upon  love, 
and  millions  of  men  would  die  for  him.  It  was  not  a  day 
nor  a  battle  that  won  the  victory  over  the  world  for  the 
Christian  religion — it  was  a  long  war,  a  fight  of  three  cen- 
turies, begun  by  the  Apostles,  and  continued  by  their  suc- 
cessors, and  the  Christian  generations  that  followed.  In 
that  war,  all  the  kings  and  powers  of  the  earth  were  on  one 
side  ;  on  the  other  side,  I  see  no  army,  but  a  mysterious 
force,  and  a  few  men  scattered  here  and  there,  through  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  with  no  rallying  point  but  their  faith  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cross.  I  die  before  my  time,  and  my 
body  will  be  put  into  the  ground  to  become  the  food  of 
worms.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  great  NAPOLEON.  What  an 
abyss  between  my  deep  wretchedness  and  CHRIST'S  eternal 
kingdom,  proclaimed,  loved,  adored,  and  spreading  through- 
out the  world  !  Was  that  dying?  Was  it  not  rather  to  live? 
The  death  of  CHRIST  is  the  death  of  GOD  !" 

Writh  these  words  Napoleon  ceased,  and  Count  Bertrand 
making  no  answer,  he  added,  '*  If  you  do  not  understand 
that  JESUS  is  GOD,  I  have  been  wrong  in  calling  you  Gene- 
ral." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

HOW  many  monuments  have   been  erected 
to  men  during  the  last  century,  many  of 
whom  have  only  distinguished  themselves  for  being 
wholesale  butchers  of  human  flesh — having  sa- 
crificed millions  of  men  to  their  private  ambition. 


IN  some  of  the  most  refined  cities  of  Germany, 
civilization  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the 
slightest  progress  during  the  last  seven  centuries.* 
At  Munich,  for  instance,  (the  capital  of  Bavaria) 
at  the  principal  hotel  (The  "  Golden  Ox")  fre- 
quented by  citizens  of  the  first  respectability,  as 
well  as  by  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  of  his 
Majesty's  household,  they  bring  you,  if  you  ask 
for  a  towel  in  the  morning,  a  piece  of  linen  fit 
only  for  a  razor-rag.  If  you  require  water  to 
wash  yourself,  a  small  wine-glass  full  is  presented 
on  a  saucer.  An  Italian  gentleman  (who  had 
been  accustomed  in  his  own  country  to  wash  in  a 
Christian-like  manner  with  a  sufficiency  of  water) 
having  desired  the  waiter  at  the  said  hotel  to  bring 

*   Written  about  1827. 
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him  some,  and  seeing  the  man  approach  with  a 
glass  and  saucer,  very  innocently  said,  "  I  don't 
want  it  to  drink,  but  to  wash  with."  "  Well," 
answered  the  fellow  pertly  enough,  "  and  there  it 
«."  "  Why,  how  the  deuce,"  rejoined  the  other, 
"  is  a  man  to  wash  himself  in  a  spoonful  of  water?" 
"  Bless  you,"  exclaimed  the  waiter,  taking  the 
fluid  into  his  mouth,  and  then  spitting  it  on  his 
hands,  and  rubbing  his  face  therewith,  "  That's 
the  way  for  any  man  to  wash  his  face." 


IN  Hanover*  there  are  no  less  than  six  classes  or 
orders  of  nobility,  and  the  females  uniformly 
enjoy  the  titles  of  their  husbands,  not  only  in  their 
ranks,  as  is  common,  but  in  the  other  grades  of 
society.  Thus,  for  example,  the  wife  of  a  parson 
is  called,  Frau  Prediger;  of  a  physician,  Frau 
Medicus  ;  a  tailor's  lady  is  Frau  Schneiderin  ;  a 
cobbler's,  Frau  Schumacherin ;  a  general's,  Frau 
Generalin;  and  all  these  Fraus  feel  themselves 
highly  offended  if  not  duly  distinguished  according 
to  their  husband's  vocation.  Every  thing  here 
about  the  Court  is  found,  though  in  miniature, 
the  same  as  about  those  of  Vienna  or  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  The  young  Queen  most  graciously  took 


*  The  inhabitants  of  which  are  perhaps  at  once  prouder 
rind  poorer  than  any  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
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me  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  Now,  Marchioness, 
you  must  come  to  Stockholm  to  see  me  married 
to  the  King."  To  which  I  willingly  consented, 
little  imagining  that  that  promise  was  to  be  rea- 
lized ;  and  the  ceremony  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
present  at  was  celebrated  between  the  King  and 
the  Princess  of  Mecklenburgh  at  the  palace  of 
Ludwigslust,  the  Count  de  Morner  standing  proxy 
for  the  young  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus.  After 
the  ceremony,  the  late  Baron  de  Malgan  presented 
me  with  a  very  beautiful  gold  neck  chain  and 
diamond  clasp,  which  he  said  her  Highness  the 
Duchess  and  the  young  Queen  of  Sweden  re- 
quested my  acceptance  of. 


THE  Princess  Daschkoff*  retired  to  Moscow 
before  the  death  of  Catherine,  and  vainly  imagined 
she  had  escaped  the  proscription,  when  orders 
were  issued  for  her  arrest  and  exile  by  her  un- 
grateful mistress.  She  told  me  that  whenever 
Catherine  was  displeased  with  her  son  Paul,  she 
would  threaten  him  by  saying,  "  I  will  marry 
Prince  Potemkin,  if  it  is  only  to  be  revenged  on 
you,  and  deprive  you  of  the  crown  by  having  a 
legitimate  heir."  This  enterprising  woman,  (the 


*  Whose  Memoirs  were  published  about  a  few  years  ago. 

Ed. 
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Princess  D.)  to  whom  Catherine  was  so  mainly 
indebted  for  her  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne, 
had  been  on  terms  of  the  most  confidential  inti- 
macy with  the  Empress  ever  since  her  marriage 
with  Peter.  When  introduced  to  her  by  the 
Princess  Wolkonski,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  elegance  of  her  address 
and  polished  manners,  and  not  less  astonished  at 
observing  all  the  vivacity  of  youth  in  a  woman 
who  had  then  attained  her  seventieth  year.  She 
deeply  lamented  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the 
Revolution,  and  was  so  full  of  resentment  at  the 
return  made  by  the  Empress,  that  she  often  con- 
gratulated me  on  not  having  come  to  Russia  before 
Catherine's  death,  lest  my  connection  with  the 
Royal  Family  of  another  country,  and  the  missions 
with  which  I  had  been  charged,  might  have  also 
made  me  an  object  of  jealousy  or  suspicion. 

When  Catherine  gave  birth  to  Paul,  whom  she 
apostrophised  as  a  "  Calmuc  monkey,"  she  was  so 
mortified  and  disappointed,  that  she  was  for  several 
days  quite  undecided  whether  she  would  see  him 
a  second  time.  I  was  confidently  informed  by  an 
eye-witness  that  Catherine  fainted  on  seeing  the 
baby  brought  in,  and  my  informant  added,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  firmness  of  the  Princess 
DaschkofF,  Paul  would  never  have  worn  the  im- 
perial crown,  nor  Russia  been  governed  by  one  of 
her  most  capricious  despots. 
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THE  late  Emperor  of  Russia  (Alexander)  was  very 
fond  of  the  writings  and  character  of  Klopstock, 
author  of  the  Messiah,  &c.  He  deputed  some  of 
his  most  eminent  subjects  (at  the  time  that  they 
were  travelling  through  foreign  countries)  to  call 
upon  the  poet  and  bear  him  personally  "  The 
Emperor  of  Russia's  regard."  Klopstock,  old  and 
infirm,  declined  for  some  time  receiving  these  in- 
dividuals, but  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  con- 
sent. The  conversation  soon  grew  spirited,  running 
generally  on  literary  subjects,  until  some  one  told 
him  that  his  great  work  had  been  translated  into 
the  Russian  language.  "  What,  "  exclaimed  the 
poet,  with  a  transient  expression  of  dissatisfaction, 
•'  who  can  have  rendered  my  poem  into  that  bar- 
barous tongue  ?"  the  informant  smiled,  and  over- 
looking the  bad  compliment  replied,  "  If  my 
countrymen  relish  so  highly  a  translation  of  this 
book,  what  would  be  their  pleasure  could  they 
understand  the  original.''  "  Very  well,  Sir,"  re- 
marked Klopstock  (apparently  conscious  of  his 
previous  want  of  courtesy).  On  the  Russian  gen- 
tleman quitting  his  epartment,  he  said,  "  After 
my  death,  among  my  papers  will  be  found  certain 
MSS.  wherein  my  opinion  and  prediction  con- 
cerning your  sovereign  will  distinctly  appear." 

Klopstock  on  several  occasions  eulogised  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  count 
him  honest  in  doing  so,  since,  strange  to  say,  he 
K 
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refused  sundry  presents  offered  him  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  monarch,  and  this  notwithstanding 
he  was  old  and  poor. 

Louis  XVI.,*  born  and  bred  in  the  most  despotic 
principles,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  splendour 
and  aristocracy  of  la  grande  nation,  was,  at  the 
period  when  he  first  conceded  to  all  Frenchmen 
the  right  of  liberty,  himself  the  only  Frenchman 
in  a  state  of  bondage.  A  great  deal  of  allowance 
must  be  made  on  account  of  the  jealousy  where- 
with all  his  actions  were  scrutinized,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  very  jealousy  sprang 
from  the  knowledge  so  universally  imbibed  of  the 
King's  vacillation.  Thus  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Majesty  accepting  and  signing  the  Constitution, 
the  Parisians  were  loud  in  expressing  their  doubts 
of  the  King's  sincerity,  nor  would  they  be  satis- 
fied of  the  adhesion  of  the  Royal  Family  unless 
they  as  usual  shewed  themselves  at  the  theatres 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement. 

MARSHAL  Soult  was  originally  a  stable-boy, 

*  In  the  will  of  Louis  XVI.  as  given  by  the  faithful  and 
affectionate  Clery  we  find  the  following : 

"  I  particularly  recommend  to  the  Queen  to  make  my 
children  good  Christians,  and  to  give  them  virtuous  minds, 
that  they  may  regard  the  pomps  of  the  world  as  a  dangerous 
and  transitory  inheritance,  and  turn  their  eyes  to  the  only 
solid  and  durable  ground  of  eternity."  Ed. 
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AT  the  Revolution  I  saw  the  streets  running  with 
blood  like  water.  The  only  thing  that  the  French 
have  not  taken  from  me  is  my  memory.  If  I  had 
not  diverted  my  mind  by  writing,  I  should  have 
gone  mad. 

THE  portrait  prefixed  to  my  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Princess  Lamballe"  was  taken  by  me.  George 
the  Fourth  asked  me  to  publish  my  Memoirs.  * 


GUSTAVUS  III.  King  of  Sweden,  in  one  of  his 
visits  to  Catharine  II.  took  the  liberty  to  observe 
to  her  Imperial  Majesty  that  he  thought  it  would 
add  much  to  her  already  high  celebrity  if  she  made 
some  salutary  regulations  regarding  the  dress  of 
the  lower  orders  of  her  subjects,  particularly  of 
the  postillions  and  such  like,  "  Who/'  said  he, 
**  generally  appear  in  Winter  in  a  filthy  undressed 
sheep-skin  jacket  and  trousers,  wear  long  beards, 
and  have  their  hair  quite  matted  together,  which 
appointments,  joined  to  their  native  ugliness,  give 
these  men  the  appearance  to  foreigners  of  beasts 
of  the  wilderness  rather  than  of  human  beings  ;  " 


*  Which  the  Marchioness  commenced  but  never  finished. 

Ed. 
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and  concluded  by  urging  her  Majesty  to  follow  up 
in  this  instance  the  plans  of  civilization  which  she 
had  brought  about  in  so  many  others.  "  My 
dear  brother,"  replied  the  Empress,  "your  Majesty 
has  no  idea  of  the  bigotry  of  the  Russian  charac- 
ter. Tartars,  Calmucs,  Cossacks,  and  indeed  all 
the  various  barbarous  races  of  the  Don  are  more 
attached  to  their  beastly  sheep-skins,  and  yet 
beastlier  beards,  than  to  their  very  lives.  My 
poor  dear  husband  was  desirous,  poor  soul !  (and 
here  her  Imperial  Majesty  tried  to  look  senti- 
mental) of  just  getting  them  to  shave  and  to 
shorten  their  exuberant  hair,  and  they  soon  short- 
ened his  days,  and  plunged  him  into  an  untimely 
grave."  "  Well,"  replied  Gustavus,  "  however 
difficult  your  Majesty  may  think  my  project  as 
regards  its  adoption  in  Russia,  I  will  send  you 
within  a  month  after  my  arrival  at  Stockholm,* 
whither  I  am  going,  the  model  of  a  national  dress 
which  I  mean  to  introduce  there,  and  that  without 
the  employment  of  force,  which  will  at  any  rate 
exemplify  the  difference  of  national  character 
between  the  two  countries." 
In  truth,  this  eccentric  man  had  scarcely  reached 


*  Little  then  thought  Gustavus  that  at  Stockholm  dwelt 
the  regicide  Arkenstrom,  destined  so  soon  to  destroy  him  at 
a  public  entertainment,  and  without  any  provocation  (as  he 
confessed)  except  his  having  been  refused  unmerited  pre- 
ferment. 
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his  own  capital  when  he  himself,  Count  Fersen, 
Armfeldt,  Springporten,  &c.  all  appeared  at  the 
levee  in  a  dress  dictated  by  the  caprice  of  the 
moment,  something  like  that  commonly  worn  in 
Spain.  Gustavus  was  at  that  period  so  popular, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  commanding 
a  change  of  the  ancient  Swedish  habit. 


THE  immortal  Titian  took  all  his  characters  from 
life.  His  stupendous  labours  have  and  will,  like 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  outlive  all  the  ideal  works 
of  the  greatest  masters  who  have  neglected  to 
follow  his  example.  He  used  to  declare  that "  He 
always  perceived  something  extraordinary  in  the 
human  species,  however  defective ;  the  wonderful 
works  of  Providence  were  so  sublime  as  never  to 
be  destitute  of  some  thing  or  another  to  compensate 
for  that  at  which  vulgar  minds  scoff.  For  if  the 
face  was  ugly,  the  limbs  were  beautiful ;  but  that 
nothing  of  God's  work  was  without  the  mark  of 
His  omnipotent  perfection." 


BUONAPARTE  (whenever  an  author  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  Mecsenas  ready  to  present 
a  work  to  him,  and  to  say  a  good  word  in  behalf 
of  the  writer)  would  always  take  one  or  two 
hundred  copies  on  his  own  private  account,  besides 
making  his  staff  subscribe  for  another  hundred,  by 
way  of  giving  encouragement  to  literature. 
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ONE  of  the  strongest  principles  of  religion  is  the 
observing  and  imitating  our  Divine  Creator  in  con- 
sidering His  two  sublime  commandments,  "  Love 
God  above  all  things,  and  your  fellow  creature 
as  yourself ,  without  distinction"  in  which, 
strictly  speaking,  consists  the  whole  mystery  of 
real  religious  sentiments.  Are  not  then  the  Turks, 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Protestants,  and  the 
Catholics  all  of  them  our  fellow  creatures.  Have 
they  changed  their  special  prerogative  because 
they  differ  in  opinion  from  our  own?  Are  they 
differently  formed  ?  Did  not  the  Creator  of  our 
Salvation  die  on  the  Cross  for  the  salvation  and 
universal  good  of  mankind  ?  Is  there  any  province 
on  the  globe  that  is  not  under  His  immediate  pro- 
tection ?  Has  he  not  tolerated  and  distinguished 
with  equability  all  His  creatures,  since  that 
sacred  and  unfathomable  mystery  to  human 

wisdom — His  wonderful  Nativity  ? 

*  *  *  * 

I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  subject,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  cruelty  and  violence  that 
is  now  exercised  against  a  part  of  His  creation 
(to  the  scandal  of  the  19th  century)  at  this 
moment  in  a  great  part  of  Germany  against  the 
Jews.  Have  they  been  wanting  in  respect, 
attachment,  and  fidelity  to  the  laws,  customs, 
and  sovereigns  under  which  they  reside  ? 
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THERE  is  scarcely  any  thing  that  has  tended  more 
to  the  demoralization  of  both  sexes  of  the  present 
age,  and  in  particular  to  that  of  the  most  amiable 
part,  the  fair  sex,  than  the  inculcating  the  des- 
tructive taste  now  so  prevalent  for  the  Fictitious 
style  of  reading,  instead  of  that  which  constitutes 
useful  knowledge,  and  in  a  general  sense,  is  one 
of  the  most  incalculable  evils  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration, though  most  laboriously  adorned  with  all 
the  brilliancy,  and  set  off  in  all  the  flourishing  of 
unlimited  imagination.  And  to  improve  and 
really  establish  the  human  intellect  would  be  for 
the  lovers  of  truth  to  war  even  against  the  fiction 
of  the  Poet,  the  Novelist,  and  the  Romance- 
writers,  and  give  them  no  quarter.  Yet  in  the 
vulgar  acceptation,  truth  cannot  at  all  times  be 
plainly  elicited,  yet  from  the  state  of  the  enlight- 
ened society  in  which  we  live,  custom  and  habit 
have  been  so  long  cherished,  it  will  doubtless  be 
expected  that  writers  in  general  should  make  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  season  their  works  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  treat  the  mind  as  physi- 
cians do  the  stomach  in  certain  cases,  give  them 
light  refreshment  instead  of  solid  food  ;  for  the 
mind  is  not  unlike  the  stomach,  though  invigo- 
rated with  many  strong  qualifications,  requires  to 
~15e  flattered  by  dainties  in  preference  to  the 
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common  every  day  nutriment.  Yet,  admitting 
the  policy  to  be  most  advantageous,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  exclude  "  fiction,  and  vouch  to 
adhere  only  to  the  plain  truth"  *  *  * 

From  the  Marchioness's  Introduction  to 
an  unpublished  MSS.  entitled,  "  Anec- 
dotes of  Music  and  Musical  Composers." 
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APPENDIX  A. 

THE  property  of  the  Marchioness  Solari,  invested 
by  her  late  husband  the  Marquis  A.  G.  Broglio 
Solari,  in  the  funds  of  the  Venetian  General  Post  Office, 
was  according  to  her  account  £20,000.  These  funds 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  seized  in  the  year  1796,  when  he 
overturned  the  Venetian  States,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment enjoyed  them  during  his  reign  in  France;  but 
since  1815,  at  the  peace  of  Compo  Ferine,  when  Austria 
came  into  possession  of  the  Venetian  States,  Austria  has 
possessed  the  whole  revenues  of  the  Venetian  General 
Post  Office  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  original 
private  proprietors,  and  thus  the  Marchioness  (being  one 
of  the  proprietors)  has  been  deprived  of  her  property  to 
this  very  day. 

February  17th,  1842.  Money  at  5  per  cent  becomes 
double  in  twenty  years  ;  therefore  in  1816  the  Marchio- 
ness's money  would  have  increased  to  £40,000,  and 
again  in  1836  to  £80,000;  which  sum  at  5  per  cent 
interest,  to  the  present  year  (1842)  would  produce 
£24,000  ;  which  being  added  to  the  principal,  (£80,000) 
makes  the  claim  of  the  Marchioness  upon  the  Austrian 
Government  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  £104,000. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

ANTONIO  Canova  was  born  in  the  village  of  Pas- 
sagno,  in  the  confines  of  Tyrol,  the  son  of  a  com- 
mon labourer,  and  what  is  denominated  in  the  English 
language  a  Bricklayer.  Canova,  like  all  other  youths  of 
his  age,  was  amusing  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Brenta,  throwing  stones  at  the  windows  of  the  Palace 
(Erizzo).  The  Marquis  Broglio  de  Solari,  catching 
young  Canova  in  the  very  act,  gave  him  a  slight  cas- 
tigation.  A  few  days  after,  the  Marquis  and  the  lady 
he  was  paying  his  addresses  to,  were  promenading  on 
the  sands  of  the  river  Brenta,  upon  which  he  observed 
some  very  correct  traces  of  figures,  when  they  perceived 
our  hero,  Canova,  in  the  act  of  avoiding  the  party,  fearing 
a  renewal  of  the  late  castigation  for  window  breaking 
at  the  palace  ;  but  perceiving  the  attention  paid  by  the 
Marquis,  (who  was  himself  an  excellent  draughtsman) 
was  emboldened  to  come  forward,  when  he  was  asked 
"  If  he  knew  who  drew  those  figures  ?"  "  I  did,"  said 
the  young  Canova.  The  Marquis  then  asked  him  if  he 
could  copy  the  same  on  paper  ?"  "  I  never  tried,"  was 
the  poor  boy's  reply.  "  Well,"  said  the  Marquis  good 
humouredly,  "  If  you'll  promise  not  to  amuse  yourself 
any  more  in  shying  at  the  windows,  come  to  morrow- 
morning  to  the  Palace  of  Erizzo,  and  I'll  see  what's  to 
be  done  for  you."  He  came  and  performed  with  chalk 
on  boards.  He  then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was 
furnished  with  pencils  and  brushes,  and  was  asked  "  If 
he  should  like  to  go  to  Venice  ?"  "  How  is  it  possible 
I  can  ever  think  of  going  to  Venice  ?"  laughing  at  the 
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idea  of  the  proposition.  "  Well,"  said  the  Marquis,  "get 
yourself  ready,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I'll  take  you  behind 
the  carriage  to  Venice."  *  *  *  The  venerable 
Francis  Foscari  (the  particular  friend  of  the  Marquis) 
was  immediately  applied  to  for  an  introduction  to  the 
Venetian  Academy  for  Drawing,  in  which  as  soon  as 
he  was  properly  qualified  he  was  entered  as  a  student, 
and  in  the  course  of  six  months,  the  head  of  the  Academy 
at  Venice  declared,  that  he  had  carried  off  all  the  prizes 
for  drawing."  When  at  the  expense  of  the  Venetian 
Government  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  there  became  the 
celebrated  Canova.  Many  of  his  most  classical  works 
are  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  *  *  We  met 
him  at  Vienna,  and  taxed  him  with  being  very  melan- 
choly. "  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  here  I  really  blush  when 
I  see  myself,  a  poor  artist,  so  generally  caressed  by  all 
the  Imperial  family;  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  had  the  Seven 
Mortal  Sins  on  my  shoulders ;  on  the  contrary  at  Rome, 
with  my  paper  cap  and  chisel  in  my  study.  I  open  my 
windows  and  see  the  seven  mountains  covered  with  all 
the  beauties  of  classical  antiquity,  and  am  as  happy  as  a 
Prince."  *  *  *  Marchioness  Solari's  MS. 
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"  HHALLEYRAND'S  countenance/'  said  Napoleon, 
-*•  "  is  so  immoveablej  that  nothing  can  ever  be  read 
in  it."  Lannes  and  Murat  used  jokingly  to  say  of  him, 
that  if  while  he  was  speaking  to  you  some  one  should 
come  behind,  and  give  him  a  kick,  his  countenance 
would  betray  no  indication  of  the  affront. 
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Napoleon,  at  the  time  of  the  Concordate,  wished  to 
have  made  Talleyrand  a  Cardinal,  and  to  have  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Talleyrand 
however  would  not  agree  to  this,  his  aversion  to  the 
ecclesiastical  profession  was  insurmountable.  "  In 
justice  to  Talleyrand,"  observes  some  writer,  "  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  proposal  as  to  the  weights  and 
measures  of  France,  his  motives  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  his  report  on  the  Exchange  and  Expor- 
tation of  Money,  his  plan  of  National  Education,  and 
his  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Insti- 
tute, demonstrated  that  he  was  a  man  who  possessed 
vast  powers  as  well  as  great  acquirements ;  and  that  if 
he  had  devoted  them  to  the  cause  of  truth,  morals,  and 
religion,  he  would  have  been  a  signal  benefactor  of  his 
country  and  of  the  world/' 
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nr^HE  following  story  respecting  second-sight  is  nar- 
-•-  rated  by  Henry,  Second  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who 
writing  to  Mr.  Pepys  in  May,  1701,  says,  "The  story  I 
told  you  the  other  day,  relating  to  what  they  call  in  Scot- 
land the  *  Second  Sight/  is  of  so  old  a  date,  and  so  many  of 
the  circumstances  out  of  my  memory,  that  I  must  begin, 
as  old  women  do  their  tales  to  children,  «  Once  upon  a 
time/  The  matter  was  thus — One  day,  (I  know  by 
some  remarkable  circumstances  it  was  towards  the 
middle  of  February,  1661-2)  the  old  Earl  of  Newborough 
came  to  dine  with  my  father  at  Worcester  House,  and 
another  Scotch  gentleman  with  him,  whose  name  I  can- 
not call  to  mind.  After  dinner,  as  we  were  standing  and 
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talking  together  in  the  room,  says  my  Lord  Newborough 
to  the  other  Scotch  gentleman,  (who  was  looking  very 
steadfastly  upon  my  wife)  '  What  is  the  matter  that  thou 
hast  had  thine  eyes  fixed  upon  my  Lady  Cornbury  ever 
since  she  came  into  the  room  ?  Is  she  not  a  fine  woman  ? 
Why  dost  thou  not  speak  ?'  '  She  is  a  handsome  lady 
indeed  (said  the  gentleman),  but  I  see  her  in  blood.' 
Whereupon  my  Lord  Newborough  laughed  at  him,  and 
all  the  company  going  out  of  the  room,  we  parted,  and 
I  believe  none  of  us  thought  more  of  the  matter.  I  am  sure 
I  did  not.  My  wife  was  at  that  time  perfectly  well  in  health, 
and  looked  as  well  as  ever  she  did  in  her  life.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  next  month  she  fell  ill  of  the  small-pox ; 
she  was  always  very  apprehensive  of  that  disease,  and 
used  to  say,  '  If  ever  she  had  it  she  should  die  of  it/ 
Upon  the  ninth  day  after  the  small-pox  appeared,  in  the 
morning,  she  bled  at  the  nose,  which  quickly  stopped  ; 
but  in  the  afternoon  the  blood  burst  out  again  with  great 
violence,  at  her  nose  and  mouth,  and  about  11  of  the 
clock,  that  night,  she  died,  almost  weltering  in  her 
blood." 

The  North  American  Indians  have  some  superstition 
very  similar  to  the  Scotch  "  Second  Sight/'— Ed. 
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AMONG  the  Marchioness's  letters  were  discovered 
several  from  the  Grand  Duke,  brother  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria ; — Baron  de  Tries  of  Vienna, — Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden, — King  of  Wurtemburg,— from  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  Courts, — Count  Hardenburgh, — 
Emperor  Alexander, — Prince  Odescaletic, — Duchess  of 
Orleans,— Count  Capa  Dlstria, — the  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador,— Madame  de  Stael, — Duke  of  Brunswick, — 
Bishop  of  London, — Bishop  of  Salisbury,— Sir  W. 
Keppel, — Sir  Charles  Stewart, — Countess  of  Sheffield, 
— Marchioness  of  Salisbury, — Lord  Spencer, — Lord 
Guildford, — Lady  Heathcote, — Lady  Bedingfield, — Sir 
Thomas  Hammond,— Sir  Richard  Phillips, — Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,— Sir  Robert  Peel,— Lord  Aberdeen,— Duke  of 
Wellington, — Lord  Conyngham, — Duchess  de  Broglio, 
— Sir  H.  Davy, — Dr.  Clark, — Paganini,  &c. 


C.  Wbittiugham,  Tookes  Court,  Chancery  Lane. 
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